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a political being. It is not suddenly dropped Irora .lie 
lieavens. It is in a sense a growth and chereforo the Lepi 
way to understat'd i; truly is not to absutact ifc Iron .be 
polity but to take it as a whole with all its lelatlous to he 
several members of the polity. This will be truly evaluat- 
ing it. Such a method, whose claim Is nowhere dispihoc 
now in the West is applied in thii' study by Prof Vade^'ni 
and that is the greatest meric oi the w.jr.v. 

I gladly recommend to readers of the Gitl th'* lii 1= 
study that promises so much 

New Poona College ) 

Hostel, Poona. } a. T. IumjEKAE, ib . 
?3-2-19'J8. J </ /’’.ii-ni/ , 
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when* icve is lighted up knowledge tnd bursts forth 
— iiirto ^4 fierce desire cO suffer for ni'^nkind.” 
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PREFACE 


It was not without some diffidence and even hesita 
tion that I at first decided to publi-h ihK Ilbsay. Whei: 
so many books on the Gila are already in the field tmc 
when probably no aspect of the Gita Philosophy has re- 
mained undetected or unemphasized at the hands of Iht 
many scholars and philosophers who have beslowed thei. 
best attention and study on that work, It would seem pie 
sumption on my paro to increase the bulk oi the a 1 read 7 
unmanageable mass of literauure on it by an addition Ihcrj 
to, let it be never so little, ol another book. 1 am conscio’is 
of this implied presumption. And yet T have thought 1 
desirable on the whole to pufc before my reader^ the resii is 
of some attention and study that I in my own turn havt 
been able to devote to the Gita, 

The motive is a two-fold one. I venture to believe ihai 
my Essay on the Gita has ad least some merit of the fres’’* 
ness of treatment in it, though I cannot say there is ar3 
strict originality in it. And if, further, I have oonsiderec 
this aspect of it as worthy of my reader’s attention, ic 
only becau.se I came to t/hink at^^er some deliberation tha 
too much shrinking from criuicism is no good. In fact 
criticism Is fche only human pathway to truth and w< 
must welcome it in all earnestness and humility. 

This Essay is mainly the outcome of my tenure ol s 
Research Fellowship at the Philo‘=>op]iical In litute o 
Amalner ( East Khandesh ). While working there on thj 
Gita, T had tentatively chosen Gita in Terms of Cm 
Western Philosophy ” as the title for my Essay, but wZl 
the progress of my studies in the Gita, the whole subjec' 
so shaped itself in my mind as to indup me to give to i 
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its present title. But ev^n for that, I believe some traces 
^ r my origin:il Intention are still present in the disserta* 
Ai>n as it now appe^trs in orint. 

I have called this i3-^.ay “a plea for che historical 

ly and iatorpretation o the Gita. ** T came to realise 
iho reedoi adopting i-uch a method by my philosophical 
.-Oldies in Western chought with which T was till some 
tl nc ago almosc whoPy occupied. And since then I have 
always considered a btiidenj with an initial training in 
the methodoloGiy of the We-cern Philosophy to be specially 
cjL'alified to undertake in ics light the most necessary and 
d sirabie Cask of an inward gaze, — I mean the cask of an 
inlei-precaiion and examination of our own philosophy. 
Tjiis Essay a teuoatifo ketch of chc lines on which T 
Liii Ilk it is possible bo wrice a comprehensive and an ex- 
haustive book on »he Gita Philosophy tncroughly modern 
in its oallook and in its touch .Vxth ihe living issues of 
to- lay’s philosophy, 

01 che older wriCcTs on the Gun, lew, it any, have 
s lown in their iiUerp'^etotioas che historical sense that I 
Ciuirend Jiiust be at die basis of every such interprecation. 
Oi the modern writexs, 1 have found Mr. C, V. Vaidya’s 
brlllianfc appendix on the “ Life and Teachings of Sri- 
iCxn«?hoa” In his “Epic India” highly suggestive and I 
am Conscious ol tho gi-eai encouraging stimulus chat I 
aUive derived from it. Tilak i, another of the greater 
uribers on the Gita who has appreciated the value of the 
hisboricai setthig or tho context of thau work in its inter- 
rre^ation. But ic is to be regretted tnat he did not think of 
entending ihis 'amo contextual argument to the p7i//ot9C)p7?2- 
/, ns distinguf -hod trem other, precedents of the Gita and 
hte emphaslzf^d only the politico-literary context of that 
3ui ill che Maliabh^raba. 3Iy Essay contends that the 



srae and distinctive philosophical significance of the Gtta 
can only he brought out against the background of its 
pht^osopliiral, more than any other, precedents. Of the 
mere recent writings, Professor Radhakrishuan*s chapter 
on the Gita is the most illuminating and in virtue of its 
candid recognition ot the soHdarhy of the Gita Philosophy 
is, so far as T know, the only treatment of It on the right 
lines. I have also found the workt of Tatcavabhushan, 
Ghose and Kurcakoti useful In their own ways. I am 
indebted to all these writers as well as others memioiied 
in one of the appendices, as I have freely drawn tipon 
them. 

I have accused Sankara and Tilak of forcing their 
own views on the Gita. I wonder if a similar charge may 
not rebound against my own attempt. For myself I can 
only say that I have tried as far as possible not to deserve 
such an allegation. It is lor my readers to ^ee if and how 
tor I have succeeded in the attempt. 

The strong critical «train against Sankara and Tilak 
in this book perhaps needs a word of explanation. This 
is meant primaiily for che sake of clearness and emphasis^ 
rather than any literal or ^strict condemnation of these two 
brilliant Hindu Metaphysicians. The formal adoption of 
the Hegelian formula of Development is also likewise 
meant for giving che whole thing t. certain definiteness of 
treatment and may not be taken to imply, on the writer’s 
part, a whole-hearted subscription to that doctrine of 
Hegel. 

Before Ihib Essay was written, an article embodying 
the main couientions of h contributed to a Bombay 
Monthly and since then the subject has been presented in - 
the form of leccures to the Philosophical Associations of 
the New Poona and Hajaram Colleges. The MS also was 



submitted to certain persons whose judgments I respect 
and those of these who cared to look into it advised me to 
send it to the Press. I have to thank them for this en- 
couragement given to me. I must also thank Professor 
Malkani, the Head of the Philosophical Institute of 
Amalner for having granted me the permission to publish 
this booklet, as otherwise it was solely the property of the 
Institute I am also obliged to Professor Dandekar of the 
New Poona College tor the foreword that be has contri- 
buted to this Essay. Above all, 1 must express my deep 
gratitude to my brother, Mr. R. D. Vadekar. M. a , for all 
the encouragement and help that he has given me in this 
connection. In fact but for his encouragement, this Essay 
perhaps would not have seen the light of che day I Not 
must I lurget to thank the managemem of the Arya- 
bhushan Press who have done che printing of the book in 
so short a time. 


Rajaram College, ] 
Kolhapur ( S M- 0. ) J* 


D. D. VAbEKAR 



A FOREWORD 


— — ••itfiT'SBsfOvSi'— - 

I have been asked by my iriend Prof. Vadekar to say 
a few words by way of preface to this fresh study of the 
Bhagvad-QitS, India’s favourite Bible. Ever since the day 
the Gija teachings have assumed this perceptible form, they 
have been the object of reverent worship and commen- 
tation. Though the Gita forms a part of the great epic, 
it has assumed such an independenc position, that we 
might say that there is no period of Renaissance In Hin- 
duism — let it be of Logical Intellectual i.'^m of Sanhyia. 
Devotional Intellectualism of Ramanuja, Intellecmal 
Mysticism of Jhanadeva or Intellectual Praccicalism of 
Tilak — that has not synchronized with a fresh interpreta- 
tion or a fresh commentary on the Bhagvad-Gita. "With 
what Nietzsche calls a fresh trans-valuation of values, a 
fresh attempt is usually made to reinterpret the holy texts 
so as to obtain textual auchority for new values. It is, there- 
fore, not unnatural that new interpretations should arise 
when India is passing through the wave of Renaissance 
caused by the political and cultural association with the 
West, especially with the Western methods of thought. 

It is a sign of times that new histories of Indian 
Philosophy are being written by Indians. As Prof. 
Vadekar rightly puts it, —“the age of translations and 
adaptations is over and the age of interpretation has 
begun/' It is therefore in the fitness of chings that Indian 
intellects trained in the discipline of new Western methods 
should naturally turn to their own philosophy lO under- 
stand ard represent its true value. A Max Muller may 
write a “Six Systems of Indian Philosophy” or a Grierson 
or an Edgerton may write a traclale on this or that section 
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J- Indian Philosophy. But a true history of Indian 
Philosophy will be the work of an Indian who has imbib- 
ed cm true spirit of his country’s thought and whose in- 
'eltect is trained in cne modern Western methods. Every 
luJian student of philosophy has thus a maternal debt to 
be discharged. And I congratulate my friend Prof. Vade- 
ka*’ for taking an early opportunity to discharge it in 
howsoever small a measure it might be. 

The principal value of this fresh study of the Bhagvad- 
Gita consi cs in the use uf the Developmental Method chat 
is made therein. The old commentators looked- at a lite- 
rary work more or less as a clung complete in itself. But 
thv. historical method takes a broader view of the thing and 
regards every work as one link in the long chain of past, 
pre«!ent and future. Ic tries to grasp the \>^hole oi: the 
erntext in which an event is interwoven warp and woof 
“The hi«^roric meuhod enables us bo trace the growth oi 
an idea irom its genesis, to eliminate accidental accre- 
tions and reach the kernel of fact underlying it.” It is 
this method, therefore, that can be regarded as the surest 
an.- idote to what is known as the psychologists’ fallacy 
oit n made in the work of interpretation. Prof. Vadekar 
lakes his stand upon this sure way of getting at truth. 

Proi. Vadekar begins his work by showing how the 
previous commencators were not able to get at the truth. 
And for this destructive work, He has rightly chosen the 
two types — Sankara and Tilak, the former of sectarianism, 
the latter of modern criticism. “The history of this work” 
he observes, “had been one of sectarian exploitation.” 
And as a type of this he has chosen chat stalwat expounder 
of Brahmanism, Sankara. According to Prof. Vadekar 
‘Neither textual incerpretacion nor philosophical grounds 
ravoured Sunkara’^^ views.” The Gita is presumably a 
work on ethics and Maya doctrine with which Sankara’s 
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-lame is so indissolubly connected is inconsistent with any- 
ching Ilie a serious morality. Thus there is an inherent 
doctrinal contradiction between the Mayavada oi which 
Sankara is the champion and morality proper. Moreover 
according to Prof. Vadekar, his interpretation is not 
borne oat by the text oi the Gita. His interpretation, 
thereiore, according to him is hopelessly wrong, is beyond 
improvement. 

With ihe late Mr. Tilak, the case is otherwise. He 
righdy liyshls finger upon che historical method and 
tries CO look at it as a part oi the Mahabharai,a and as an 
event which is a part of larger events. According to 
TJak, a careful study of the context in which ihe Gita 
was iMid and of the introductory and ccncJuding lortions 
ot the Gita is in it.‘?8lf sufficient to show that the Gita is 
: purely a metaphysical discussion, but is e^sencially 
an ethical treatise that base^ its discussions on a sure 
foundacion of sound spiritualiscio metaphysics. Hence the 
b ok Is spoken of as Earmayoga-Sastra or “Science and 
Philosophy of ActiViSm.” In the eyes of Prof. Vadekar, 
a pari and perhaps the principal part of his interpretLation 
is oorrecc. Only anlortunately he makes an unholy 
alliance with Maynvaha or llegativisuic Metaphysics and 
chus incrodnces in his Otherwise correct view a doctrinal 
error Oi putdng together Jwo things that are tundamertnlly 
iiiooiiifiscant. As Prof. W adekar puts it — “ A metaphysical 
Scaticisiii is an insecure basis for ethical dynamism.” 

Having shown the inadequacies in the two represen- 
tative types he gives his own interpretation. The G:;a is 
deSnltely a Earmayoga-Sascra that preaches Euddpmonlsm 
or the Ethics of complete Personality based upon conserv- 
ing memphystes, Personality being defined as the pos^^^ss- 
ion of knowledge, purpose and love in ’-ome sense. This 
znterpreiaclon is consistent internally and externally and 



hence is acceptable. In Appendix No. 1 a table fur ready 
reference is given that makes all positions quite clear. The 
fourth Chapter of the First Part is the constructive chapter 
that very briefly summarises the results of the applica- 
tion of the historical method to the Gita Teaching*. In hi< 
developmental survey Prof. Vadekar starts with the 
Thesis in the lorm of Theological Pluralism with a practi- 
cal Hedonism of the Vedie period. An anti-thesis wa*^ 
affirmed according to him by the Upanibhads in their 
metaphy«>ical Singularic.m with a Philosophical Asceticism. 
And as the serpeuw. recoils, the truth also recoiled in a 
synthesis made hy the Bhagvad-Gita in the form of 
Oosmism or Axiological idealism with Eudcprioni‘m 
(Activism and Quiooism) 01 coarse the synthesis talked 
of here K not what the author ol “The Rambles In Ve- 
danta” expressed when he said that the strings of the Vina 
tuned to one key do not produce a more melodious voice 
or the several limbs in th^ human body do not work more 
harmonic rnsly than the several doctrines Samkhya, Bhakti. 
Kanna and Knowledge work peacefully and harmoniously 
together in the Gitl The synthesis for the perception and 
assertion of which Prof. Vadekar regards the Gita as the 
gem in the Indian Philosophy is a Hegelian synthesis. 
To briefly express his interpretation it might be said that 
it is a synthesis of Raraanujia’s Qualified Monism and 
Tilak’s Activism. Appendix No. 2 gives a table of prospect 
and retrospect. Part II Chapters V and VI detail hy 
quoting references from the text and discussing minor 
issues how the Gita is a Synthesis- of Axiological Metaphy- 
sics, and Eudsemonistic Ethics. 

The issues that can be well framed in this case will 
be something like the following : — 

(1) Is Gita principally a Karmayoga-Sastra (an ethical 
treatise ) or an Adhyatma-sastra (a book of spiritual life) : 
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(2) What is the exact sense of these two terms or 
oetter, what is the exact sense in which they have been 
used by various interpreters ? 

(3) As is made out, is there a real wide gulf between 
the two ? 

(4) If the two are diametrically opposed and the Gita 
is a Karmayoga-Sastra, what metaphysical grounding has 
it preached and is it consistent with the ethical ideal 
■upheld ? 

(5) Is there a doctrinal contradiction between 
May&v&da and ethics proper ? 

(6) Should we try to interpret the metaphysical 
basis of the Gita so as to suit the ethical position main- 
tained ? 

(7) Or is it possible that having a higher perspective 
of its own the Gita itself may bear out what appears to us 
on this plane as an illogical position ? 

Prof. Vadekar’s interpetation of this sacred book is 
original. He has brought to bear upon his interpretation 
of the Gita Teachings all that the best study of Western 
Philosophy could give him. He has also made a careful 
study of the various ancient as well as modern treatises 
on the Bhagvad-glt§. and made use of them in forming his 
own conclusions. 

To the issues framed above, therefore the reader will 
dndin this small book answers either expressed or implied. 
The Gita is infinitely rich in its suggestions. The GitS, 
■'.hks its author, is infinite, an expression of life itself that is 
^0 very complex and many-sided. It is therefore but 
jj^jg^ral, that any author old or new may present views, on 
hope t which it is possible to strike a dissentient 

(.'For instance, in this study, also, it is possible to 
forth' conclusions arrived at by Prof. Vadekar regard- 

1 — 
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bhagavad-gFta 

A FRESH STUDY 

PART T 

Chapteb I 

Introductory 

1 


Western Philosophy has been studied in India now for 


Translation vs. 
Interpretation. 


xnany years, and the students of philo- 
sophy in the West are also being attract- 
ed more and more towards Indian Philo- 


sophy. But till very recently, the study of Indian Philoso- 
phy by the Westerners consisted mainly in what virtually 
amounted to mere translations and adaptations of the an- 


cient works on philosophy in India. Much the same has 
also been true about the study of Western Philosophy by 


Indians. It is a good omen, therefore, in the interest of a 
cultural meeting of the East and the West, that in modern 
times there has arisen a number of scholars and philoso- 


phers both in India and in Europe who have realised the 
need of and have been working for an interpretation of the 


philosophies of the East and the West in terms of each 
other. The Age of Translations and Adaptations has gone 
and the Age of Interpretation has now dawned and let us • 
hope that the East and the West will meet in a philosiv 
pical commonwealth and will march together hand-in-hand 
for the moral and spiritual perfection of humanity. 


1 [ BhagavadgltS : a study ] 
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BHAGAVAD-GiTA : A STUDY 
2 


The speoific purpose of this Essay is to venture an 
attempt at an interpretation of one 
this^s^f* ** important and most influential and 
popular work on Indian Philosophy— 
the “Srimad Bhagavad-Gita.” The writer of this paper 
personally thinks that the Gua presents to us in its own 
peculiar, if a little archaic phraseology, all that the best 
thought of the philosophical West is striving to express 
to-day. 

3 

We might conveniently begin, by way of a few intro- 
Soms Charateris- duotory words, by noting a few distinc- 
tics of Indian Phi- tive characteristics of Indian Philosophy. 

losophy illustrated philosophy in the ultimate analysis is the 
in tne Oita. , ^ . j. 

same everywhere. Buk circumstances, 

such as conditions of life, a people’s temperament and 
genius, etc. play an important part in determining its gene- 
ral features or distinctive charactersitics. India, especially, 
has been from very early times known as a land of 
speculation par excdlence and its philosophy is , therefore, 
bound to have some distinctive features of its own which 
deserve our notice. And first, philosophy to Indians is 
never a merely secular pursuit. It is not an intellectual in- 
dulgence or luxury. Truths of philosophy are always held 
to have a direct bearing on our daily concrete life and it 
makes a whole world of difference to an Indian whether 
he accepts this or that line of philosophical thinking. The 
main interest of Indians in philosophy is always a practi- 
cal one and to them, as to the Pythagoreans of the ancient 
Greece, philosophy meant essentially a way of life. Hence, 
further, the deep spirituality of Indian Philosophy. Every- 
where in the philosophical literature of India, one finds 
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&e problems of spiritual betterment and perfection dis- 
cussed with a very deep concern. To a Western mind, this 
is not probably easily intelligible. This life, in India, is 
considered as if it were nought in itself. Such an attitude 
is only to be parallelled to that of the Pythagoreans and 
Socrates and perhaps Plato ( in some of his dialogues ) in 
the History of European Philosophy. Passages, for example, 
in Plato’s “Phmdo” essentially breathe an atmosphere stri- 
kingly similar to that, for example, in some of the passages 
of the “Gita” and the “Upanishads.” Things about the soul 
are discussed there with a life’s concern and a sense of 
stake almost touching and with intense spirituality. Nor, 
again, do these discussions of philosophical issues ever 
remain, in India, the esoteric dogmas of the intellectual 
aristocracy of the professional philosophers ; but they pass 
on to and permeate the lowest strata of society through 
the popular sermons and compendia written for the special 
purpose of disseminating the spiritual truths broadcast 
among the people. The Great Epic of India — the Maha- 
bharata — and the Puranas are everywhere interspersed 
with philosophical disquisitions and allegories and these 
form the texts of the popular preachers to lecture on to the 
masses. With this same fact is also to be noted another 
about Indian Philosophy and that is its very vital relation 
with Religion. In India, the Temple is always also the 
Academy. Indeed, Religion and Philosophy are so allied 
in India that they tend altogether to be Identified in the 
popular mind. 

All these charateristics of Indian thought are admir- 
ably illustrated in the case of the Gita. What Is more, the 
Gita is by far the most remarkable work of the kind, con- . 
sidering bow within its very small compass it combines 
• in a historic synthesis almost all the vital currents of the 
speculative and religious thought of ancient India. Thus 
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BHAGAVAD-GiTA : A STUDY 


says the late B. G. Tilak in his epoch-making work on 
the Gita — &Imad BhagaYad-gita, is verily a diamond 
of spotless splendour amongst our Scriptures It is diffi- 

cult to find its equal not only in Sanskrit hut also in the 
world literature. ” Truth of this remark of Tilak’s, based 
on his more than forty years of critical study of that work 
can be fully realised only by a direct and first-hand study 
of it. But even a perusal of its contencs in the transla- 
tion ( and it is translated in almost all the principal lan- 
guages of the world ) is sure to give an impressive idea of 
the treasures of the spirit that are offered therein to 
humanity in its lucid and graceful style and language. 

4 


We proceed to relate some relevant facts about the 
Oita, as they will be seen afterwards to 
Fact* *b**iit*th important bearing on the line 

Oltaf* ° * of interpretation to be adopted in our 

study of that work. Gita is an episode 
in the great epic of “Mahabharata” and is inextricably 
connected with its context in that work. Any attempt 
to isolate the Gita from the Mahabharata or to belittle the 
importance of its context is bound to be unsuccessful in 
the long run. In the story of the historic Mahabharata 
war, Gita has a place at a very critical juncture and 
purports to be a report of the conversation between the 
Lord Krishna and Arjuna. Arjuna began to sink within 
himself at the imminent sight of the bloody massacre of 
hie kith and kin which he was going shortly to under- 
take in order to vindicate his own rights as well as the 
cause of justice. Suddenly there was a total mental col- 
lapse followed by a strong impulse to give up all activity 
and effort. It was the purpose of the Gita to remove this 
false moral skepticism and inactivism of Arjuna and to 
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restore lo him? by argument if necessary, his native sense 
of duty and rights. Accordingly at tbe end ol the Gita 
we find that the great hero of the Mahabharata has lUshed 
forth to the execution of his duty and the vindication of 
his rights, — which as historians tell us has given a definite 
turn to the ancient history of this land The Gita has 
thus wonderfully succeeded in its mission — which was to 
bring about a spiritual and moral regeneration of Arjuna* 
Significance of these facts tor the interpretation of the 
Gita will be indicated later. 

Other facts about the Gita are more or less of an anti- 
quarian interest and need not detain us here long. The 
question about iis date and authorship is highly contro- 
varsial. As regards iihe authorship, suffice it to note here 
that though it is popularly supposed to be written by the 
great sage Yyasa. — the first author of Bharata, — still 
scholars have cited evidence to show that this is not a 
fact Nor is it quite necessary for our purposes to ascer- 
tain who the author of this work was. We shall simply 
note that the work belongs to the third — or what is called 
the Epic — period of Sanskrit Literature, the first two be- 
ing the Vedio and the Upanishadic periods respectively. 
That gives us also a rough idea of che date of the work, 
whicn cannot be laeer than about 250 B. 0. 

Another point which we need not emphasise too 
much is about the eclectic character of the Gita. Garbe, 
Hopkins and other non-Indian Gita scholars have tried 
to dissect by various methods the text of the Gita and 
have cried to guess, each in his own way, what the “ ori- 
ginal Bhagavad-Gita ” should have been like. Garbe 
thinks that the Gita was orignally an exclusive tract of- 
SSmkhya-Yoga systems and that the Vedantic references 
in it are all later interpolations. Hopkins thinks that it 
is a Krishnaite remodelling of a Vishnuite poem which 
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itself was a late Upanishad. ” Deussen thinks that it is- 
** a late product of the degeneration of the monistic thou- 
ghts of the Upanishads.” So also Keith, Holtsmann, Bar»- 
nett and others have had their own conjectures. All these 
are more or less based on phildogical grounds as distin- 
guished from grounds philosophical. We have nothing 
to do with the origin and sources of the contents of the 
Gits or with the adaptations and remodellings that 
its text underwent. We have to study GltS as a philo- 
sophical work and so far we must concentrate our atten- 
tion on the philosophical conceptions in that work and 
try if necessary to examine their validity or significance. 
We must treat Gita on its own merits and shall take it 
for whac It is worth as an integral work on philosophy. 



Chapter II 

^dkara on the Oita 
1 

We shall have to say here a few words as regards the 
general method to be adopted in the inter- 
^loltatio^rof pretation of a work like the Gita. { In 

the Oita. doing so, we cannot help anticipating in 

away the results of the application of 
that method to the Gita. ) In the past, the Gita has not 
really been subjected to an impartial philosophical exa- 
mination and interpretation. Ever since the day it was wri- 
tten, its history has been one of a sectarian exploitation. 
It has from very early times come to be recognised as an 
authority on matters, philosophical and religious. It is 
one of the three traditional Institutes — “ Prasthanas ” — of 
Hindu Philosophy, the other two being the Upanishads and 
the Brahma-Sutras. Consequently, various thinkers thou- 
ght It necessary, in order to secure recognition and accep- 
tance for their own views, to seek the support of Gita and 
the other time-honoured Institutes of Hindu Philosophy. 
They wrote commentaries on them all and tried by so doing 
to diow that their views were also the views of the said re* 
cognised Institutes. The whole procedure Is hig^y utificial 
and completely innocent of the historical sense. Sankara, 
Bamanuja and others have tried — each in his own way — to 
interpret the Gita in the light of their preconceived notions- 
and the consequence is that they have had to manipulate 
and twist both the spirit and the text of the Gita to suit 
their purposes. It does not fall within the scope of this 
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essay to examine in detail these interpretations put upon, 
the text. But we diall here consider, by way of substtau- 
tiating the above remarks, one or two interpretations as 
briefly as possible. 

2 

Let us first take Sankara’s “Bhashya” on the Gita. In 
order, however, to understand how San- 
An Oatline of reads his own interpretations in the 
Sophy. text of the Gita, one must know before- 

hand the general outline of Sankara’s 
position in metaphysics. The central conception in his 
philosophy is that of the Self which he reaches by a me- 
thod of abstraction. The ordinary experiences of the Self 
are not of its essence and musi; be abstracted from it if we 
would reach a correct notion of the Self. “ All experience ” 
says Dr. S. N. Dasgupta in his History of Indian Philo- 
sophy, (p. 435) “starts and moves in an error which identi- 
fies the Self with the body, senses or the objects of the sen- 
ses,” and imposes upon it “ all phenomenal qualities of 
pleasure, pain, etc.” and “ this with Sankara is a begin- 
ningless illusion or ‘Maya.’ ” According to Sankara, there- 
fore, the Self in its ultimate truth must be conceived as 
'■ pure Being, pure Intelligence, pure Bliss.” This being 
accepted, the world as it appears could not be real. It muse 
be a mere magic show of illusion or Maya.” “ For if the 
self is what is ultimately real (or “ Brahman ”), the neces- 
sary conclusion is that all else is mere illusion or Mays.” 
The practical consequences of such a doctrine or rather the 
ethical bearings of such a metaphysical doctrine are obvi- 
ous The Summum Bonum is the realisation of this ulti- 
. mate nature of the Self or Brahman ( — ^that Brahman or 
Self which as the highest truth is revealed in che Scrip- 
tures — ) in our concrete life by a process of abstraction 
from whatever is ngn-essential to the basic nature of the 
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Self, — in other words, by a destruction (if it can be called 
destruction) of that beginningless illusion and habit which 
is responsible for fehe identification or imposition of vari- 
ous phenomenal qualifies upon the Self, Moral life be- 
comes a process of annihilation and the moral Ideal be- 
comes a sort of inscrutable Void. All experience and acti- 
vity being due co that besetting fallacy of identification 
and imposition (“Adhyasa,” as it is cechnically called), 
and pure abstract Self being the one and the sole Realicy» 
the conceptions of moral individuality and moral responsi- 
bility become meaningless, and retiring asceticism with 
perfect Quietism as its goal becomes the only moral creed 

All these consequences are accepted in more or less ex- 
plicit terms by Sankara and his school. But these views 
have also to be reconciled with or referred to the Revealed 
Scriptures which to the orthodox philosophers of India are 
the highest authorities. Now the Scriptures, (tor instance, 
the Isopanishad and notably the Gita, also enjoin men co 
do actions and to live a life not of quiet inactivitism but 
of Duty and Happiness. The School of Sankara explain 
this away by saying that the latter — viz. the path of “Duty 
and Happiness ” — is meant by the Scriptures for the lower 
and the unenlightened class of aspirants and to qualify 
them for the higher path — ^the path of “ Knowledge and Re- 
nunciation.” — which is the only path prescribed 

by the Scriptures and which leads up direct to the Sum- 
mum Bonum — viz, the knowledge of the Brahman and the 
consequent “ Moksha ” or the Final Emancipation from 
the phenomenal. Thus, chough apparentlu the Scriptures 
enjoin two paths — Knowledge and Action — , still in reality ^ 
there is only one, — i. e. the one of Knowledge — the other - 
‘ being merely ancillary or auxiliary (p. 436) to it. So, as 
Dr. Dasgupta says, “ Throughout his commentary on the 
Gita, Sankara tried to demonstrate that those who fol- 
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low the injunotions of the Veda and perform Vedic deeds* 
such as sacrifices etc., belonged to a lower order.” 

3 

Such in outline is the metaphysical and moral philoso- 
phy of Sankara which he claims also to 
tleiSriSltjS philosophy of the traditional au- 

Karma>Yoga in the thorities of Hindu Philosophy. Now an 
impartial perusal of the texc of the Gita 
together with Sankara’s Bhashya thereon reveals, in the 
opinion of the writer of this essay, that Sankara has had 
frequent occasions to somehow manipulate the text of the 
Gita in the service of his own doctrine and that even then 
Sankara does not always come out successful. We shall 
give below only one or two Instances, because more glaring, 
of tiiis procedure of Sankara ; for the rest we refer the 
reader to the text of the Bhashya itself. At the beginning 
of the 5th Chapter, Arjuna asks Elrishna— 

“ Oh Krishna, you praise renunciation of actions and 
also the pursuit ( of them ). Tell me determinateiy which, 
one of these two is superior.” ( Telang’s Translation, 
page 63, in the S. B. E. VIII.) 

To which Kridina replies — 

“ Eenunoiation and pursuit of actions are both instru- 
ments of Happiness. But of the two, pursuit of action is 
' superior to renunciation of action. ” ( Telang, loc. cit. ) 
Telang’s translation of “Nissreyasa” as happiness is a 
little misleading. It does not mean happiness only ; it 
means that peace to which Moksha or Liberation leads. 
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Apart from this, however, the Gita text itsdf leaves 'noth- 
'ing to he desired as regards the clearness of meaning. Bht 
' Sankara writes a long introduction at the beginning of the 
Chapter and tries to make out that the renunciation and 
pursuit of actions referred to in Arjuna’s question and Kri- 
shna’s reply were those of an unenlightened or lower class 
of aspirants, so that the pursuit of action, “Karma-yoga” is 
meant to be superior for the ignorant and not for the higher 
or enlightened class of aspirants for whom the other, the 
Mghest path of knowledge and no duties is meant. Says 
Ankara — 

( Bhashya, Anandatrama Ed. p. 182) 

“ It is the Samnyasa and the Karmayoga of the man 
who has not realised the Self that are spoken of as leading 
alike to Moksha ” ( i. e. in the first line of the reply ).” — 
Mahadev Shaslri’s Translation of Bhashya. Again, in the 
introduction to the 6th verse of the same chapter, Sankara 
has said ( ibid, p. 188 ) — 

[ It was] “ without having regard to knowledge, [that] 
my answer has been given that Karma-yoga is superior to 
Karma-samnyasa ” — Mahadev Shastri. 

A oarerful comparison of the above texts and their con- 
text in the Gita with the remarks of Sankara thereon (also 
quoted above) convinces us that Sankara is clearly mis- 
construing the whole passage in the interests of his own 
preconceived doctrine and we also see that the words un- 
derlined in the quotations of the Bhashya are not warrant- 
ed by the text at all. We have here no space to cite other 
instances of the like nature, but the one given above is 
sufficient to show how Sankara’s ethical interpretation of 
the Gita is on a wrong line. 
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4 


Much the same can he said co be the case also with 
his underlying metaphysic. There is no 
such thing as the theory of illusion or 
superiraposition ( “ Mayavada ’* or “ Adh- 


** Mayavada 
the Gita. 


in 


yasavada”) in the Gita. The word adhyasa does not 
occur in it at all and though the word Maya ” occurs 
about four or five times in the text (e. g. see vii 14, 15 ; 
iv. 6 ; xviii. 61), nothing can be surer than the meaning 
of that word there being something other chan illusion. 
In fact Maya has been used in the same sense as 
thac of “ Prakriti ” i. e. matter as distinguised from 
form. At any rate, the word Maya has not been given 
in the Gita that cosmogonioal significance, which was 
given to it later, as I suppose, in the system of Sankara 
and his school. ( Even “ Brahman ’* itself is used in some 
places in the Gita in the sence ol Prakriti, e. g, see iii. 
15 and iv. 3 ). As regards, Sankara’s doctrine of che 
ultimate and sole reality of “ Brahman, ” we say that the 
doctrine no doubt is to be found in the Gita, but there is 
nothing distinctively Sankarite about it And as regards 
the scatus of che Self in relation to che Absolute or Brah- 
man, the writer of this essay thinks that Sankara’s views 
on this subject are not countenanced by the Gita at all. 
A general substantiation of the latter remark may be 
found in the sequel. 


It is noi the special purpose of this essay to collect 
textual and other evidence in the Gita to show that San- 
kara’s interpretation of that work is not adequate or is 
wrong. But let It be stated here for what it is worth, that 
Gita in my opinion does not lend any textual countenance 
to Sankara’s interpretation. Now there are philosophical 
and other grounds also to reject Sankara’s interpretation* 
His philosophy as a whole may be characterised as 
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a system of Asoetioo-quietistio or inactivistic Ethics based 
on a system of Acosmistico-absolutisi or neqetimstic Meta- 
physios."^ Now, can we suppose that Gita was meant to 
give the exposition of these views ? 

5. 

At least the beginning and the end — the Upakrama 
and the Upasamhara — of the poem 
SfeujLsraharr*^ plainly contradict such views. The 
Krishna of the Gita was a man of ac- 
tion and so was the Prince Arjuna for whom it was meant. 
The origin of the Gita lies In the outburst or fit of pas- 
sions and feelings which clouded the mind of Arjuna and 
made it difficult for him to concentrate on his imminent 
Duty. One may recall to one’s mind what has been said 
in i. 28 ff, up to ii. 9 — where Krishna begins the exposition 
of his deeper philosophy. Particularly the following ver- 
ses are important — 

^ II ( i. 47 ) 

or 

f«ii i 

^ sn^pj 11 (ii, T, 

** Having spoken thus, Arjuna cast aside his bow to- 
gether with the arrows, on the battefield, and sat down in 

* Compare— “The method of Vedanta thus followed is on the one 
side the method of Sunyavada in annulling all the coQcepts of world- 
appearance and on the other, VijhanavSda Buddhism in proving 
self-illuminating character of knowledge, etc. “ — Dasgupta, p. 465. 

Or Again,—** His ( Sankara’s ) Brahman was very much like 

the^unya of Nagarjuna lam led to believe that Sankara’s 

philosophy is largely a compound of VijSianavSda and Sunyavada 
Buddhism with the Upanishadic permanence of Seif suporadded.” 
ihid^ p. 494. 
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ilis ohariol:, with a mind agitated by grief.” (Telang). 
Or, — “ With a heart contaminated by the taint of help- 
lessness, with a mind confounded about my duty, I ask 
you. Tell me what is assuredly good for me. I am your 
disciple ; instruct me, who have thrown myself on your 
(indulgence).” (Telang). 

When we now look to the end, we find that Krishna’s 
“ instruction ” has ultimately succeeded in convincing him 
about the reasonableness of pursuing his acknowledged 
duty and rights in spite of the apparently disastrous cha- 
racter of so doing and that Arjuna with the spiritual conic 
of this instruction has definitely decided to undertake to 
fight the imminent battle — ^his duty. So that when Krishna 
asks him, — 

NS 

II (xviii. 72) 

“ Have you listened to this, 0 son of PrithS, with a 
mind ( fixed ) on ( this ) one pointonly ? Has your delusion, 

( caused ) by ignorance, been destroyed. Oh Dhananjaya? ” 

( Telang ), 

Arjuna gladly replies — 

^ II (xvhi. 73) 

“Destroyed is my delusion ; by your favour. Oh Achyuta. 

I now recollect myself. I stand freed from doubts. I will 
do your bidding. ” ( Loc. cit. ) 

Thus the problem and solution of the Gita obvi- 
’ ously are concerned with action and its morality. How 
can we in the face of these clear facts accept the view of 
Sankara which makes the cessation of activity the sup- 
reme end or purpose of the teachings of the Gita? Says 
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Sankara, 5IWr; spi?3PT sw^- 

■“ Th.e aim of this famous Glta-^Sstra is, briefly, ...a 
complete cessation of Saihsara. This accrues from that 
religion which consists in a steady devotion to the know- 
ledge of the Self, preceded by the renunciation of all 
works. ” ( Mahadev Shastri. ) 

What a tremendous judgment this ! Gita was Intended 
as is seen from its prologue and epilogue, mainly to be an 
ethical work* and so far as at lease ethics are concerned, 
Sankara’s view of the Gita-ethics as being asoetico^uie- 
tistio or inactivistic seems to be quite misleading. As 
regards the underlying metaphysic spoken of above — as 
being acosmistie absolutism or negativism — something 
will be said hereafter. 


6 

That Gita is mainly a treatise on “ Dharma ” — “ that 
collective Indian conception of the re- 
on social and moral rule of con- 

ducj’>”-and not an abstract disquisition 
on metaphysical subtleties is also brought out if we take 
into consideration the fact that the Gita is an episode in 
the Mahabharata. Now any interpretation of the Episode 
must take account of its context in the larger whole, as it 
is a fact recognised on all hands that the former breathes 
a spirit or the general atmosphere of the latter. Mahabha- 
rata is a sea of situations and their solutions in life. It is 

^Compare — “ The oontozt in which the Gits is said to be deli- 
vered, points out how its central purpose is to solve the problem of 
life and stimulate right conduct. It is obviously an ethical treatise,— 
a Yogashastra/* — Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy i. 532. 

t Ghose, Essays on the Oztd p. 27. 
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a treatise on “ Dharma.” As Dr. Tagore* said, MahSbha- 
rata is “ unique in world-literature, not only because 
of its marvellous variety of human character, great and 
small, discussed in its pages in all variety of psychologi- 
cal circumstances, but because of the ease with which it 
carries in its comprehensive capaciousness all kinds of 
speculations about ethics, politics and philosophy of life 
Obviously, the Gite which is the quintessence of Maha- 
bhSrata philosophy has assimilated most of these charac- 
teristics of its parent. Sankara nowhere takes into account 
the significance of the contextual consideration like the 
above and thus shows a regrettable lack of historical sense. 
His constant tendency is to think that Gita is meant to 
expound his pet philosophical theories of Absolutism and 
Illusionism and that ethical speculations have little or no 
space given to them^ in it. If at all there are any ethics in the 
Gita according to Sankara, they are those whose one end 
and aim is to annihilate themselves by sapping their own 
sources. For activity is the very essential material with 
which Ethics have to deal and yet Sankara thinks that 
cessation of activity is all that is there to be called Ethics 
in the Gita ! — All this is the direct consequence of the 
utter neglect of the historico-contextual considerations in 
the interpretation of that work, the Gita ! 

7. 

Nor can we accept the halfway house to the final ces- 
sation of activity invented by the geni- 
?> lis of Sankara, viz. the doctrine that 
Actions and Duty are also en]oined by 
scriptures, but only on those who belong to the lower or 
unenlightened class of aspirants, while the complete ces- 
sation of activity is the distinctive characteristic of the 

* In his Presidential address to the Philosophical Congress at 
Calcutta on the 19tb December 1925. 
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highest class of spiritual aspirants. Arjuna was asked to 
follow the Path of Action and Duty. That is certain. Now 
can we say that Arjuna belonged to the lower grade of 
aspirants ? and thus incapable of following the Path of 
Knowledge? Sankara would like to reply to this question ir 
the afiSrmative. But facts do not seem to endorse his view 
The very fact that he was in a doubt about the advisability 
of his taking up a warrior’s duty shows that he had al- 
ready transcended the level of a mere oustormy or conven- 
tional ethic or that of the established social order and that 
he had risen to those speculative heights which are said to 
qualify one for following up the Path of Knowledge. Pur- 
thermore, the grand incident of the Divine Grace — in the 
eleventh Chapter — viz. the direct vision of the Divine — 
ought to remove all trace of doubt that Arjuna was merely 
an ordinary aspirant. At least he did not remain one after 
that incident. And if this is so, and, if again, duty and 
action are plainly enjoined upon such a man as Arjuna, 
who had reached the highest phase of spiritual aptitude, 
can we really resist the honest and obvious conclusion that 
dutiful action is the last and irreducible word of QltS’s 
ethical instruction ? The truth is that Sankara’s precon- 
ceived notions precluded him from any acceptance of this 
plain deliverance of the Gita. Sankara’s mission in rela- 
tion to the accepted Scriptures of authority was simply to 
show that the teachings of these were identical with his 
own original views. In fact, however, he did not claim to 
expound any new system as his own, but only to find it in 
the Scriptures. He was thus a brilliant and original think- 
er under the garb of an apologist theologian.* It was in 

* Compare — “ Sankara did not claim to be the inventor or 
expounder of an original system but interpreted the Sutras and the 
TJpanishads [ and the Gita ] in order to show that there existed a 
connected and systematic philosophy in the Upanishads [ and the 
OltS] which was also enunciated in the Sntras...He had thus to* 
show that the uooontradicted testimony of all the Upanishads [ and 
other authorities] was in favour of the view he, held.” — Dasgupta., 
Op. cit. pp. 430f. 

2 [ BhagavadgitS : a study ] 
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this latter capacity that he had to take the help of the hy- 
pothesis of the “ Two-fold Ethical path ” — Activism and 
Quietism — the former being subservient or ancillary to the 
latter. But diall we be unfair if, in view of what has 
been seen above, we say that in him the apologist has pre- 
judiced the interpreter ? 

8 

There is another reason also for the rejection of the 
view that the works should be done to 
ultimately qualify oneself for their to- 
Destlnation. tal cessation, which is the final goal. 

If cessation of all activity is the goal, 
how can pursuit of actions — the exact contradictory of it 
■ — ^be conducive to that ultimate goal ? Why not enjoin 
cessation of activity from the very first ? Is it logic to 
ask one to proceed eastward, when the destination lies 
westward ? As Sankara himself says in his Bhashya on 
xvnii. 55 — pmmi: 

mw I (p. 515). “He who wishes to reacn 

the Eastern sea should not indeed travel in exactly the 
opposite direction, i, e. by the very same road that the man 
who wishes to go to the Western sea chooses*” — ( Mahadev 
Shastri ). And yet Sankara enjoins us to pursue actions 
with a view ultimately to renounce them! Sankara 
would perhaps say that the mere intellectual apprehen- 
sion of the cessation of activity as one’s ultimate and 
proper end would not do to qualify oneself for the im- 
mediate renunciation, but that there must be nothing less 
than a direct spiritual perception of that truth. This too is 
not convincing. Do we not do many things simply and 
merely on the advice of the medico-hygienic science with- 
out ourselves understanding the ground or reason of doing 
so ? Why not then give a similar following to the spiri- 
tual science which apparently reveals to us our being’s 
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«nd and aim— though this latter may seem to us a mere 
Toid in which there is no activity? Yet Sankara would 
not advise a precipitate and direct renunciation without 
previously going through a course of works. Why this 
vacillation ? The truth is that Sankara wanted somehow 
to explain away the Path of Duty and Works, which also, 
though not acceptable to him from the standpoint of his 
own system, is, along with the other Path — that of Know- 
ledge — , undoubtedly enjoined by the Scriptures, — which 
he could not plainly deny. This he did by subsuming the 
latter under the former which was acceptable to him as 
was also endorsed by the Scriptures. 

9 


The Moral Ideal 
attainable, yet not 
attainable. 


We shall incidentally point out here a contradiction 
that Sankara could not see in his enthu- 
siasm. In the second chapter from the 
verse 54 onwards, Krishna has sketched 
on Arjuna’s request some characteris- 
tics of an ideal moral Personality — “ Sthitaprajfia ” as 
he is called — ^just as the Stoics and Epicureans in ancient 
Greece used to depict their “ Ideal sage ” or “ Wise Man.” 
Now commenting on this verse, Sahkar'a' says as regards 
these characteristics (Ananda. Ed. p. 81 )— 




“ For everywhere in spiritual science, the very charac- 
teristic attributes of the successful Yogin are taught as the 
means (of attaining that stage) since they are to be attain, 
ed by effort. The Lord now points out those characteiristic 
attributes, which as attainable by effort constitute the 
means as well.” Now in the couse of the ei^teentii Chapter 
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commenting on the 66th verse which enjoins an all-sided 
resignation of oneself to the Divine care, he incidentally 
says ( p. 521 ) — 

“ Since the highest Bliss is not an effect to be ac- 
complished by action, works cannol be the means to It.” 
In the first passage above he seems to think chat the charac- 
teristics of a blessed man can be assiinilaced by a concen- 
trated effor J to realise them in one’s own seif and thus the 
Bliss can be realised by one’s own actions. Moral life is 
thus a « process of and conserving values 

by our own efforts. He contradicts himself in the second 
passage and says that actions cannot take you co Biis*^ : 
cannot be a means to attain L. 01 course this is quite in 
keeping with his oujii theory. Knowledge with him Is not 
a far-off distant ideal to be approached by ^.^--dral aJvanc- 
e to\/ords i*. It Is with you already ; Oiily you have to 
overcome your ignorance or mu'- ion in order to be able to 
recognise ic. So also wich our more* ideal or Bliss. This 
for him is an Eternal Kealiiy, — is not something to be 
brought into existence by our moral efforts ; only we have 
to overcome or get rid of our various imperfections and 
impurities in order to realise the Ideal. Moral life is thus 
a negative process of removing impediments and hindran- 
ces in the way of the already and eternally existing Per- 
fecdon being recognised as reigning supreme in us . — We 
leave it to the reader to note the contradiction for himself. 
The latter passage represents hh own view, while the for- 
mer that of the Gitl. Sankara wanted to reconcile both 
in his commentary (on the Gita); but he could not con- 
ceal the one, as he could not be untrue to the other, and 
thus the inherent opposition between the two is left un- 
reconciled. 
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These, then, are some ol the grounds that the writer 
of this paper, while reading the Bha- 
amanu a. of Sankara ( on che Gita ), found 

to reject the line of interpretation adopted by lhat monistic 
philosopher. For a fuller criticism ol his views on the 
Gita, I refer che reader to the Bhashya on the Gita by 
Ramanuja. This does not mean, of course, thac Ramanuja 
himself has been impartial enough in his own interpreta- 
tion of the Gita. Even here, once more we have to 
say that Gica has been utilised for sectarian purposes. 
Ramanuja belonged to a school of Vaishnavism and he 
has tried to make out in his commentary that Resignation 
and Devotion (Prapatti andBhakti ) alone constitute the 
highest and the only path way laid down by the Gita. 
This is not correct. But, as it is, the main metaphysical 
and ethical views of Ramanuja are themselves of such a 
nature that they require little manipulation of the text or 
the spirit of the Gita. Ramanuja’s sectarian doctrine 
only requires an emphasis on some aspects included along 
with others in che moral and metaphysical system of the 
Gita. More particularly, while Gita upholds a spiritually 
all-sided and integral moral and religious ideal of Know- 
ledge, Love and Service of God, Ramanuja emphasises 
only the Love aspect of it. The merit of Ramanuja is 
that though he has not done justice to the importance of 
other aspects of the ideal, in h»s commentary on the Gita 
at various places, he has not scrupled to recognise, nor has 
he tried to explain away, their importance. The path of 
Duty and Works, for example, of which Sankara fought 
shy, has been candidly recognised wherever the Gita 
enjoins it' 

* Vide especially in his Bh2shya the following references ; 
sii. 8 and 30 , iv. introduction and 18 ; introdotion and 7 ; sviii. 48 ; 
passim. 



Chapter III 


Tilak on the Oita 

1 

An examination and evaluation of the various inter- 
pretations of the 6lt§. attempted in the 
rhes™*'” ®**“®®* past — which is not the purpose here Of 

this essay— would require a complete 
examination, verse by verse, of the whole text of the Gits 
and the commentaries on it and this cannot be done here. 
But some general critical work has to be done before one 
attempts one’s own independent exposition or interpre- 
tation. It was on this account that some general references 
bave been made above to one or two classical writers on 
the Gita. I ^11, before I proceed to sketch the general 
line of my own interpretation, refer to one recent and a 
3onsiderable interpreter of the Glt& whom the whole of 
modern India agrees in holding to have been, in his own 
way, one of the greatest of her sons — I mean the late Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak — the author of “ Gita-rahasya.”* 

* Space forbids as here also to consider the rival line of inter- 
pretation taken by Mr. M. K, Gandhi, expounded in his recent arti- 
cle on the “Meaning of GltS” (Young India, November 12, 25.) and 
subsequently defended by a pupil of his in another discourse ( report- 
ed in Young India, Jan. 14, 26.) But as Mr. Gandhi virtually ad- 
mits in his article that his interpretation bases itself on a persontd 
conviction rather than an objective criticism (cf. his dictum — “Heart 
accepts a conclusion for which the Reason subsequently finds the 
reasoning’’), we need not regret for our '‘spatial’’ limitations 
either 1 
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Tilak has given us the fruit of his forty years of spe- 
culative labour in his book which well promises to go 
down to posterity as a classical work on the subject. In 
it he gives us what seems to him the right interpretation 
of the Gita. He has given in support of his thesis various 
reasons, philosophical, historico-contestual as well as 
philological and has pressed the whole of his wonderful 
learning into its service. The book is, in every sense, a 
rare and unique production and has already been the spi- 
ritual text of a particular class of people in this part of our 
country. The main thesis of his book is indicated by the 
alternative title of it — Karmayoga-sSstra or “ Science and 
Philosophy of Activism.” It may be given in his own 
words — “ The Lord has, in the Gita expounded a Dharma 
which reconciles Intellect (Knowledge), Love (Devotion) 
and Will and provides for the practical conduct of life that 
is essentially in consistence or compatible with the final 
Emancipation ( Moksha ), — a Dharma which originates 
in knowledge and is essentially one of love and one 
which issues into ceaseless and selfless activity.”^ 

2 

Thus, his view of the Gita so far as at least ethics 
are concerned, is the very antithesis 
fere^ tmd meta* Sankara, who held out corn- 

physical Agreement plete quiescence as the highest ideal of 
with Sankara. ^ pgdoubtable ethical 

adversary of Sankara, it is really very strange, to find 
is in complete agreement with him as regards the meta- 
physical basis of the Gita. Again to quote him — “ The 
Vedanta which is expounded in the Gita is one of the 
advaitic type as in the school of Sankara ; but although • 
there is thus a general metaphysical agreement between 
the Gita and the Sankara School, still we are of the opi- 
* See especially chapters 11 and 12 of his book ; et passim. 
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nion tliat the Gita-dharma became different from that of 
Sankara School, because the Giti in its Ethics values the 
Path of Duty more than the Path of Renunciation.” (p.234).* 
This passage gives us in a nutshell the most imponcanc 
difference as well as the most important agreement bet- 
ween the two great thinkers. 

What have we to say of chis? We accord our whole- 
hearted agreement and support vo the main ethical thesis 
of Tilak quoted in his own words above. He has indeed 
rendered a valuable service in the cause of an ethical 
appreciation of the Gita and that is the most lasting 
merit of his work. But we cannot follow him in his 
acceptance of Sankara’s metaphysics as being those of the 
GltA. I shall proceed to indicate briefly some of the 
grounds for my conclusion. 

3. 

First of all, a very general consideration suggests 
itself. In any set of circumstances, in 
Shfcs^nd^Mfita” practical life, two aspects of the 
physics. mental activity of any individual can 

be broadly distinguished. — (i) That 
which is directed to obtaining an adequate knowledge of 
the situation or circumstances, ( the theoretical knowledge 
of the actual matter of fact), and — (ii) That which is direc- 
ted to the devising of the line or lines of responsive action 
in keeping with and based upon the knowledge previously 
acquired (the consequent practical knowledge of the matter). 
First, that is to say to he, we try to know and then, we 
want to act upon our knowledge. The first is the theoi'eti - 
cal or specvlaiive activity of our thought and the second is 
' the practical activity of it. Now, the universe is one big 
set or totality of circumstances in which the individual 
finds himself and he is called upon to live there a lifethat 
* Ses also Chapter 9tb, et jpasssm. 
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is in some sense good. Here also in the mental activity 
of this individual in regard to this supreme totality of 
circumstances, the two general aspects — ^the speculative 
and the practiced, spoken of above, are essentially disting- 
uishable, The only thing is that his thoughts now con- 
cern themselves with the ultimate things and, therefore, 
have a high degree of complexity and, perhaps, a system. 
They now come to be called speculative philosophy or 
metaphysics and practical philosophy or ethics. The one 
is the Science of Being, Existence, what is ; the other is the 
•ocienoe of the Ideal, what ought to be. If this is clear, the 
next step is obvious, viz ; that there is always a logical 
relation of coherence or correspondence subsisting bet- 
ween one’s metaphysics and one’s ethics. The latter are 
based upon and implies the former, so that when one is 
known or given, the other can be known by an inferential 
process. If you tell me your ethics or metaphysics, I 
shall tell you your metaphysics or ethics. If this is not 
so, one may rest sure that there is some mistake or fallacy 
lurking somewhere in the line of ethical-metaphysical 
thought which has to be removed for the latter to be tena- 
ble or valid. . 


Now in the Bhagavadgita, the initial problem and 
the final solution are both distinctively 

Jh8s2a»“rootef1n -^nd it is clearly in order to 

♦‘Brahma^vidya.” prove fully the validity of his complete 
line of ethical thinking that Lord 
Krishna has undertaken to expound his metaphysics. On 
his metaphysics rested his ethics."^' — Krishna is, to use 
modern European terminology, a metaphysical moralist. 


^ Of. “ The hulk of the Gita is taken up with the Y ogashastra 
rather than with Brahma-vidyS Philosophical truths are ad- 

duced here more for the purpose ol supporting Yoga doctrines rather 
than for entering upon an intellectual discussion of philosophical 
problems,** Dr. Kurtkoti, Heart of the Qzta, p. 17. 
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As Professor Kadhakrishnan finely puts it — “ It ( Gita ) is 

obviously an ethical treatise, — a Yogashatra But no 

ethical message can be sustained if it is not backed up by 
a metaphysical statement. So the Yogashastra of the Gita 
is rooted in Brahma-vidya or knowledge of the spirit.” 
(Op. cit. p. 532). T. H. Green’s system is a recent notable 
parallel in the West. His ethicsd theses were prefaced and 
propped up by a complete system of metaphysics. Now in 
the case of the author of the Gita, we are presumably en. 
titled to expect that his metaphysics and ethics were con< 
sistent with each other and if this is not so, we would have 
to say chat his ethics rested on an adequate or insecure 
basis. There are some reasons — and these have been indi- 
cated above — to hold, with Tilak, that the ethics of the 
Gita are by no means of the Sankarite import. And if we 
again hold, with Tilak, that che metaphysics of the Gita 
are the same as those of Sankara, I venture to think that 
we shall be virtually admitting that the ethics and meta- 
physics of the Gita are not mutually consistent or compa- 
tible. Tilak has held, in the opinion of this writer at least, 
a position which is ultimately reducible to this admission, 
though he does not see it himself. 

5 

For it is an important truth that the metaphysical 
A metaplij^ical Absolutism of Sankarite type cannot 
Staticism, an inse- give an adequate or secure basis to the 
SJfl&nimisS! ethical Activism of Tilak’s type. If the 
Self, in its ultimate nature, is devoid of 
all qualities, as it is affirmed in Sankara’s philosophy, if 
the Self is absolutely changeless and inactive, what will 
you do with your ethical ideal of ceaseless acciviiy ? 
If really you take up that metaphysical conception 
of Self in a spiric of seriousness and earnestness, then 
complete inaction* becomes the final stage of perfeo- 
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tion, — which is not accepted by Tilak. The Tilakite man 
of perfection can (and should) still retain his aotiviey even 
in his final stage. But if this is so, what about his meta- 
physical thesis about the ultimate nature of Self ? If you 
accept static metaphystios, then your ethics also must be 
static. But if you accept dynamism in ethics, then your 
metaphysics must also be in some sense dynamic. Any 
way, you cannot combine metaphysical Staticism with 
ethical Dynamism without a gross logical breach. Clear- 
ly Tilak is guilty of having attempted an impossible syn- 
thesis. In his philosophy, the positive and the negative 
have been forcibly brought together and the consequence 
is the spark of a glaring inconsistency running across his 
entire line of thinking. Sankara was at least self-consis- 
tent, untrue to facts though. To him, the Self was an im- 
mutable and qualityless metaphysical entity and his ethi- 
cal ideal was just the direct realisation of this nature of the 
Self in concrete actval life. But, unfortunately, not so 
with Tilak. His conception of Self is still the same as 
Sankara’s and yet ceaseless activity is its (Selfs) lot I Shall 
we say — Tilak was much too engaged and immersed in the 
worldly, though altruistic, concerns to have sympathies 
with the quietistic ethical implications of Sankara’s meta- 
physics ; yet he was too intellectual not to appreciate the 
bold sigularistic thesis of Sankara’s metaphysics I He 
wanted both to retain his own ethical Dynamism and 
also accept metaphysical Staticism. But in the nature of 
things, these are the two horns of a gaping dilemma and 
you cannot seize them both ! 

6 

The same kind of conclusion is forced upon us when ^ 
we try to think out the Absolutist posi- 
tion to some moral Position in relation to some important 
and religious Con- ethical and religious concepts. We 
shall refer to these -here very briefly. 
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First, as regards 'che concept of the individual Self. This 
concept is very vital both to our moral and religious life. 
Ethical action and religious devotion must be in some 
sence referrible to an individual ( as distinguished from 
his environment). Yet, in Absolutism, the Absolute (which 
the Self IS uitimafcly ) is the one Reality — “ the one with- 
out a second Individual Self there Is none in reality. 

, Even God or Isvara — the object of devotion — is declared 
to be in the ultimate analysis, “ an illusion in the illusoiy 
world. ” Nor cj,n the ultimate Reality be conceived as 
Goodness or Perfection as is demanded by ethical con- 
sciousness Further as regards moral responsibility this 
conception is also declared to be illusory, as the Self is 
in ics teal nature a non-doer. No activity can touch ic. 
In its very nature it is inactive and cannot be responsible 
for what is called the morality or otherwise of the actions. 
The same is the case with the conception of Progress. 
Since the ultimate state of things is a static one, there is 
no change or progress. What seems like such is only in 
the realm of illusion or maya The conclusion is forced 
upon us, therefore, jhat the metaphysical Absolutism of 
Sankara’s type is an inadequate, or even an insecure basis 
for what are usually understood as Ethics and Religion. 
Tilak who retains the latter ( both ) cannot really accept 
the former as their foundation.'’ 

7 

Now in view of the above, what have we to ^ say of 
the Gita ijself ? Tilak and Sankara 
might hold their own views on Meta- 
sico^etiiical Trea- physics ana Ethics ; but can they also 
hold that Gita also holds or endorses 

* I was glad to find that a similar criticism had already been 
passed on Tilak’s philosophy by Prof. Radbakrishnan in his article 
on “B.G. Tilak” contributed to Mr. Nateson’s volume — “Eminent 
^Orientalists. ” 
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their views? As I said before, we oaanot, in order to 
ascertain this, undertake here a versa-by-verse examina- 
tion of the Gita text Some very brief and general eviden- 
tial indications may, however, be given. Some are al- 
ready given to show that Sankara’s interpretation of die 
Gita,’ at least on its ethical side, is essentially wrong and 
Tilak agrees with us here. The Gita dues not hold quieti- 
stic Ethics. But Tilak accepts Sankara’s interpretation 
of the Gita-meuaphysic",. This also in our opinion is a 
mistake. If the Gitl does nol: hold quieci^ac thics, it 
does not hold singularisiiic metaphysics, either. The gene- 
ral trend of the philo ophical disquisitions of the Gita is 
really a com^roinq one and not a one, as in 

Sankara's philosophy. One who carefully and with an 
open mind reads e pecially tenth and eleventh Chapters- 
the Vibhuti-Yoga and the Visva-rupa-darshana-Yoga-of, 
iibe poem will be more than convinced that the 
Uoality or Brahman according ^o ohe Gua is no*/ at 
all estranged from the world as Sankara’s philosophy has 
a constant tendency to imply. I can never conceive of a 
writer with thorough-going Sankarije conviodons devoting 
so much space and so much imporjance, as the Gita 
apparendy does in its 10th and 1 Ich chapters, to wha« in 
the ultimate Vedantic analysis amounts to a big illudon — 
I mean the world with all ics wealth and variety of 
detail. The tenth and eleventh chapLers especially 
the latter, are to my mind the definite ( though symbolico" 
poetical ) indications of the Gitakara’s view that the 
appearances are cemserved even in the ultimate reference, 
not absorbed, not negated. Again in the ninth Chapter-call- 
ed “ Eoyal-Lore-Royal-Secret,” and thus having quite an 
important place in the author’s own view-and in some 
other places, a very great emphasis has been laid on devo- 
tion, bhaldi, even in the ultimate or final stage, -which 
means that Absolutism is not the strict* creed of the Gita. 
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In fche seventli adhyaya and in some other places, God has 
definitely maintained his creative rdation to the world pre- 
cluding any real possibility of that relation being inter- 
preted as illusory, mai/ika, or inexplicable and mysteri- 
ous, ardrdachya, as it is termed in the Sankarite School 
of VedSnta. There are also other passages interspersed 
throughout the text which are not satisfactorily explained 
on a singularistic interpretation of the Gitarmetaphysics. 
But we have no space to do full justice to these matters 
here. We shall, therefore, proceed to briefly outline our 
own method of interpreting the Gita, — some of our conclu- 
sions as regards the teaching of which have been already 
hinted at in the general critical work done above. After 
we finish our sketch of our method of interpretation, these 
same conclusions will be clearer, especially in their rela- 
tion to the interpretations put on the Gita by Sankara and 
Tilak. To anticipate a little, let me state them in a few 
words. The ethical teachings of the Gita as well as the 
metaphysical have been incorrectly interpreted by Sankara 
and as regards Tilak we may say that though he has done 
justice to the ethical side of the GitS, he has not correctly 
interpreted the underlying metaphysics. Gita gives us its 
moral and metaphysical philosophies which are essentially 
consistent with each other. This will be seen from some 
remarks made above and more especially in the chapters 
V and VI in the sequel. 
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ifoT clearness sake and for ready reference the comparative views of Sankara, Tilak, 
and the Gita are cast below in a Table. 
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Chapter IV. 


An Outline of the Historical Method of the Interpretation 
of the GIti 


1 . 

Ifow to proceed to our methodological work. To ascer- 
tain the distinctive significance of a 
The Study of the work of thought, a general survey of it's 
dents of the Qita. historical precedents always proves to 
be of very great help and it is this truth 
that has led to the recognition in the West of che study of 
the History of Philosophy as a valuable discipline in 'the 
lisu of philosophical sciences. It is always the essence of 
the scienuific method to relate the objects of its sjudy to the 
conditions in which it appears. To science as such, an 
object is nothing if it cannot be so related to its conditions. 
This retrospective view is the characteristic feature of what 
is here called the historical study. In India, the applica- 
tion of the historical method to the philosophical thought 
of our ancestors has unfortunately been allowed to remain 
largely a desideratum. The consequence has been that the 
textu£3lists have been busy for centuries in manipulating 
the recognised texts in the service of their own dogmas. 
Systems, the very opposite of each other have been thrust 
upon the same texts. I need only remind the reader of the 
traditional schools of Vedanta and their voluminous com- 
^mentaries on the three recognisedly authoritative texts — 
the Vedantic Institutes or Prasthanas. 

Now the Gira has its own historical precedents; which 
deserve our study if we want to arrive at a correct inter- 
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prefeation of its teachings. Of these, the Eigveda and the 
chief earlier Upanishads may be taken as the representative 
ones. A general view of these, it is here contended, will 
be helpful to ns in onr study of the Gita. I shall try here 
only in hare outline bo sketch the general features of the 
contents of both.* 

2 

In the Eigvedat and other’ texts of that time, the 
scholars tell us, we find almost every- 
ght^athSoScaT where the Seers (or Vedic poets) occu- 
Pluralism with a pied with various deities, their descrip- 
practlcal Hedonism, tjon, their propitiation, etc. Quite a 
good number of Suktas or lyrics of the 
Rigveda are hymns to various gods and goddesses — like 
Varuna, Indra, Ushas, and others. Now these passages 
must be supposed to consticufie the philosophical 'thought 
of our predominantly incellectual, though primitive, an- 
cestors, when they were living face to face with the wonders 
of Nature and dependent upon these for their own existence* 
It is but natural that people, so circumstanced and so 
constituced as these Vedic people were, should attempt 
definite formulations of the nature of the phenomena 
among which they lived and moved. Their speculations 
now after thousands of years may seem to us superstitious 

* We are not hore concerned with the exact dates of these. 
Hence 1 have not touched that point at all in xhe text. But it will be 
remembered that w© are generally given, in the History of ancient 
Sanskrit Literature, three periods called the Vedic, the Upanishadic 
and the Epic, Bigveda represents the first, the chief Upanishads 
the second, and MahabhSrata ( of the philosophy of which GIt3 — 
the book we are studying here — is the quintessence), the third period. 

t It must be mentioned here that the present writer is no 
specialised student of Vedic and Upanishadic literatures. His judg- 
ments on the subjects are largely based on information derived 
from certain books on them written by experts and the original 
passages quoted therein. 

O r -DU 4 ..74.^ . .. 1 
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and mythological and crude ; but there is no gainsaying the 
fact that these speculations, in their own way though, em- 
body or at least logically imply a definite view of the world 
which we can, if we try, translace into modern termi- 
nology. They reduced the world to a number of princi- 
ples which they called the deities and to which they add- 
ressed their prayers. Each principle has apparently its 
own way of working and so far all these principles inde- 
pendent of each other. Let us name this as the doctrine of 
Polytheism or more accuralely Theological Pluralism. 
Perhaps the Vedic seers themselves were not conscious 
of thL- logical implication of their speculations ; buc it 
Is this that cheir thought is logically reducible to. And 
let us take this as their metaphysical creed. Upon this 
ic is that their ethical speculations muse have grounded 
themselves ; for, as was said before, one’s ethics ulcimaue- 
ly are based on one’s metaphysics. Now we find that the 
ethical speculacions of the Vedic people were quite in 
keeping with their line of general metaphysical thinking 
indicated above. A dip into the pages of any Vedic 
Selection will show us that the Vedic people offered sacri- 
fices of various kinds to the deities and prayed to them to 
confer on iheiii certain gifts. Since the various deities are 
the ultimate govemirs of the world, the inevitable duty of 
man natniraliy becomes co please them and be pleased 
himself. The Vedic people therefore poured forth liba- 
tions of Soma-juice (wine) to these deities and intoxicated 
themselves by drinking it. They also offered in sacri- 
fices to these deities many other things such as ])ulL 
horse, etc — ^things (and animals) which they themselves 
prized much and prayed them to confer on theiii gifes 
such as long life, beautiful wives, brave sons, etc. We 
find all this in the Vedic songs and prayers. What this 
but a Practical Hedonism or the Ethics of Instinct ?— 
Thus we see that the Vedic precedent of the Gita 
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can be broadly characterised as a Theological Pluralism 
together with a Practical Hedonism based on it. 

3 

We pass on to the Upanishadic stage which is the 
second important historical antecedent 
Thougw”: a**Meta- 0^*^® 'J^^® general character of 

physical Singula* the Upanishadic thought is more or less 

sipbiraJ*A^rSm. of us and so I shall only 

very briefly dwell upon it. Now the 
Upanishads constitute a remarkable reaction against the 
more or less common-sense speculations of the Vedic times. 
The Vedic ooncepdons of gods and goddesses, of sacrifice? 
and enjoyments soon became unsatisfactory and even dis- 
tasteful. The necessity was feli to think deeper and go 
beyond che shallow Theological Pluralism of the eailiei 
times to the ONE which alone really is and which is the 
Absolute, the Brahman, the ono without a second, the real 
spiritual substratum at the basis of the big illusion of tlii> 
external world.'’- “The One alone is and Men call it Many.’’ 
This one supreme Keality was also identified with the belf 
or Atman ; — thac thou ar;, is one of the mosc 

important Upanishadic texts. The Self is the Brahman ilseL 
in its real nature. Such was the sweeping metaphysical 
reaction against the Vedic theological speculations, which 
is called the absolute Monism or Singularism of the Upani- 

* It is still a debatable question whether the Upanishads really 
countenance the Mayavada or the illusion theory. Some important 
writers are inclined to think that they do not. See for e. g. Dr. 
Barua's History of Pre~Buddhistic Philosophy or Professor Radha- 
krishnan’s Philosphy of the Upanishads, But for a general chara- 
cterisation, it is better here lo put the matter with a little more 
emphasis on the monism of the Upanishads with its “illusionistic’*’ 
implications. Hence the use of the term "illusion” in the text. The 
suggestion is one of unimportance, rather than absolute unreality, 
t OhhSndogya Upanishad, vi. 8. 
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shads. As we might expect, the IJpatiishadic ethics also 
signalise a corresponding reaction against the Vedic ethics 
viz. the doctrine of practical Hedonism. One’s ethics, 
once more let us note, are based on one’s metaphysics. The 
Self as Brahman being the supreme and the only Reality 
and the one that resides only in the inward depths of our- 
selves rather than in the external world, the one categorical 
duty of human beings is to try and realise this real nature 
of the Self in our actual concrete experience. The Self 
alone is the source of all real peace and happiness. Every- 
thing is dear to us only as related to the Self and so Self 
becomes the object of all our efforts and care. I need only 
remind the reader of the famous passage in the second 
Chapter of the Brihadaranyaka* TJpanishad where the sage 
Ysjnavalkya undertakes an inductive proof of the truth 
that everything has a value to us only as related to the 
Self and that nothing has value in itself. The realisation 
of such a Self, which is the one and the only intrinsic 
value is our highest ( ethical ) good. The TJpanishad asks 
us to see this Self, to hear it, to meditate on it, etc. All 
other activity which has not this end in view is valueless. 
To renounce this illusory world in the quest of the Self! 
and to fix our very being in the Self which is by itself a 
non-doer ( akartri ), immutable ( akshara ), qualityless 
( nirguna ) and so on — this, then, became our Ethical 
good in the TJpanishadic times and may be characterised 
as the Philosophical Asceticism or the Ethics of Penance 
( as opposed to jhat of Pleasure in the Vedas ). Thus we 
see that the XJpanishadic thought, which is the second im- 
portant precedent of the Gita can be described roughly as 
a Metaphysical Singuralism together with a Philosophical 
Asceticism based on it. 

• Brib. ii. 4-5. 

t Of. alaterMahabharatasaying-^sTfrinr^ (ii* 61 . 11 ). 
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When a hanging pendulum is left free from a certain 
levd it goes directly to the same level 
Sint'S? OpSotSoo’ opposite side and after a while 

comes to a position which is right 
between the two opposite ones occupied at first. So it 
happens with philosophical concepts. At first, in our 
attempt to characterise the reality, a certain conception 
gains ground and holds the field for a while ; but very soon 
its limitations and drawbacks become apparent and its one- 
sideness forces actention to the other neglected aspects of 
reality. Then, there takes place a transition to the concep- 
tion which is more or less opposed to the first and this 
now holds the field. But being equally onesided and 
therefore unsatisfactory, — ■ the need of a fresh attempt is 
felt and an account is now taken of the past (first) attempt. 
Reality is distorted by both the one-sided attempts and so 
these could give us only half-truths. Now in the third 
attempt a serious task is undertaken, viz., to merge the 
separate half-truths in a wider and reconciling conception, 
which comes nearer the truth than did the first two ones. 
This reconciling conception in its turn holds the field for a 
time and when the time comes, that too undergoes i;he fate 
of its predecessors and the progress of thought is always 
going on like this. The three recurring moments of this 
development are called the thesis, antithesis and synthesis. 
Hegel called this the Law of Triadic Development and 
tried to demonstrate its truth in his '‘Lectures on the 
History of Philosophy, ” where he has arranged the develop- 
ment of philosophic conceptions according to the scheme 
sketched above. Though Hegel himself is seen to be some- 
what arbitrary and artificial in many respects is forcing his 
formula upon facts, still the main suggestion of Develop- 
ment by opposition underlying his treatment is valuable. 
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5. 

Now to utilise these general considerations for the 
If' f 01“ hands. We have noted 

the afta-stttdy? Vedic certs embody the first at- 

tempt of our ancestors to envisage Eeali- 
ty and we have seen that the XTpanishadic terts represent 
the second main attempt in that direction. We have also 
seen that the main metaphysical and ethical conceptions 
belonging to these two stages are more or less opposed to 
each other. They constitute, that is to say, the thesis 
and the antithesis of our philosophical development. And 
it is the belief (grounded on facts, so far as I can judge) of 
the writer of this essay that the Gita — which is the quint- 
essence of our philosophy of che Epic period — formulates 
the first and a most remarkable and on che whole a suc- 
cessful synthesis of our philosophical conceptions. So 
long as this belief is not substantiated by a detailed exami- 
nation of the contents of the Gita, it remains, of course, 
a mere guess, a hypothesis. But we cannot, as we said 
before, undertake here a detailed textual examination of 
the Gita. Still our own exposition of its philosophy (which 
will be done in our chapters V and VI below and will be 
"•olely based on the truth of the above hypothesis), will, if it 
be successfully done, have done something to show that our 
hypothesis is at least a plausible one and a hypothesis for 
which a case can be made out as having some evidence in 
the text. Let me state, in the meanwhile, in advance my 
belief that the more one reads the Gita with this hypo- 
thesis in on mind, the more plausible it sounds. 

In the table given at the end of this chapter, 
( Appendix No. 2, page 40 ), the Gita has been treated as 
the third i. e. the synthetic step in our philosophical deve- 
lopment. A few words should be added here in brief ex- 
planation of the sbnse of the doctrines put against its name. 
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As regards metapliysics, — whereas the Vedic conception 
asserts the plurality (Many) and independence of the ulti- 
mate principles in the world, and whereas, on the other 
hand, the Upanishadic -conception asserts the absolute 
unity (One) of the real and the importance of the world, — 
the Gita, it is contended, avoids both the extremes and 
asserts that the Reality Is a cosmos in which there is a 
gradation of values and that, therefore, the One and the 
Many can both be asserted as true ultimately. That is to 
say, the Gita is a system of Cosmism or Axiological Idea- 
lism ( phrases made current by, especially, the writings of 
Professor J. S. Mackenzie ) in metaphysics. As for ethics 
— whereas the Vedic conception laid a stress on Instinct 
and hedonistic activism, and the Upanishadic one on Reason 
and ascetic quietism, — the Gita tries to mediate between 
the two extremes and gives us an Ethics of Complete Person 
ality — in which is sought the perfection of all aspects of 
our mental and spiritual life and Involves a measure both 
of activism and quietism (asceticism). In other words the 
Gita, it is contended, gives us a system of Eudcemmism 
or Perfectionism in Ethics. 
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Appendix No. 2. 


A Table of Prospect and eetrospect 

For the sake of clearness and ready reference I casr 
below in a table the comparative views of che main scages* 
the Vedio, the Ilpanishadic and the Epic— of our 
philosophic development. 


Period^ 


Metaphij^ic^ 


Efhtc^ 


I Vedic Period 
Thesis. 


Polytheism or 
Theological Plura- 
lism ( Many ) 


Ethics of Instinct or 
Practical Hedonism, 
(Act ivism ) Pravritti. 


II Ilpanishadic Absolutism or 
Period Metaphysical 

Antiihe.^is. Singularism 

(One) 


Ethics Oi Reason oi 
Philosophical Asce* 
kicism, (Quietism.) 
Niviilti. 


Ill Epic Period 
( Gita ) 
Sfjnthesib 


CoHuisiii hv 
Axiological 
Idealism 
(Many Sz One) 


Eudaenionism or 
Ethics of Complece 
Personality, 

]( Activism-Quietism) 
I Pravritti-Nivritfci 



PART 11 

Chapter V 

The Metaphysics of the Oita 
1 

The first part of our task comes to an end now. We 
shall, therefore, take a brief retrospect 
a ^OTp^.****^* and prospect of our journey here. We 
began with a few introductory words 
and proceeded to very briefly examine two representative 
interpretations of the Gita in the past : ihose of Sankara and 
Tilak. Both we found to be defective and therefore we 
outlined a plea and an hypothesis for the historical inter- 
pretation of the Gita. It is on the lines of che hypothesis 
formulated above that a brief preeentation of the metaphy- 
sical and moral philosophy of the Gita ip to follow. Textual 
references { to be given in what follows ) must be taken to 
constitute the general evidence for the validity of our hypo- 
thesis. Gita itself is not a systematic work written methodi- 
cally. It is put in a loose dialogue form and is written in 
an epic-dogmatic-didaotic fashion and style. If, therefore, 
one wants to extract and present its philosophy, one has but 
to gather and collate passages on various topics from vari- 
ous chapters. This circumstance makes it a bit dif&cult to 
be on one's guard to see that justice is done to the text 
and spirit of Gita. I myself do not know whether I have 
succeeded in taking all the necessary care in my own 
reading of the poem. All I can do here is to stale my inter- 
pretation of the views of the Gita and^ give passages in 
support. 
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Gita, we saw, is a system of ethics based on a system 
of metaphysics, — a Yogasastra rooted in Brahma- vidy a. 
We shall proceed first to expound the metaphysical founda- 
tions and then we shall give a sketch of the ethical super- 
structure. 

2 

The problem of Eeality is the centre of all specula- 
tion. Alike in practical life and in 
Probl^*o?Reanty theorising about the world, the 

problem of distinguishing the apparent 
from the real is the problem par excelUnce. Various pur- 
poses and standpoints determine or modify our definitions 
of reality and it is this fact that is at the basis of the 
diversity of sciences and their apparently diverse results. 
Metaphysics are an attempt to formulate, in abstraction 
from all mundane purposes and standpoints, a definition 
of the ultimately Real. In other words, metaphysics is the 
one purely scientific attempt to define Reality, as it is apart 
from our purpo.ses and standpoints. Still, the ultimately 
Roal has yet to be taken account of by all purposes and 
standpoints. It is in this spirit that the Gita approaches 
the discussions of the Real. Arjuna's initial attitude did 
not conform to the constitution of the ultimate Reality. 
Reality when rightly conceived leaves no room for his 
doubts and lamentations. On the other hand, doing his 
natural and normal duty would seem to be the only course 
compatible with om* metaphysical knowledge of Reality. 
Such virtually is the subs'cance of the argument of Krish- 
na in the Gita. Thus, when Krishna at the very beginning 
saw that Arjuna’s collapse was not an ordinary one and 
could not be ousted by mere appeals to Arjuna’s warrior- 
instincts (vide Chapter Second, first few verses), but that it 
signalised a complete estrangement from the ordinary con- 
ventional moral co*dcs, he proceeded straight to give Ar- 
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juna a right conception of Reality which in Kiishna’s view 
left no room for the pessimistic-sceptic position such as had 
been taken by Arjuna — vide e. g. the ground cited by 
Krishna to show why Arjuna should not be sorry for the 
sombre nature of his duty — 

5T ^ 1 

H % *1 Hra’HHir: >11^ ii (ii. 11-12.) 

“ You have grieved for those who deserve no grief, 
and you speak words of wisdom. Learned men grieve 
not fear the living nor the dead. Never did I not exist, nor 
you, nor these rulers of men ; nor will any one of us ever 
hereafter cease to be.” (Telang)- 

J 

3 

The Philosophy of Gita is a system af Idealism. The 
term “ Idealism ” however is not to be 
in the Berkeleian sense, 
lism. Except perhaps the exception of one 

school of Buddhist philosophy and its 
sympathisers, there is no Berkelianism in Indian Philosophy. 
The problem of Idealism is faced in the Gita rather from the 
side of value. And in modern European thought the same 
tendency has now become obvious. In fact Pringle-Patti- 
son thinks that the Idea of Value as “ the clue to the ulti- 
mate nature of Reality is the fundamental contention of all 
Idealistic philosophy since Kant’s time.* The same princi- 
ple has been in substance enunciated in the Gita (x. 41.) — 

* Idea of God, — p. 38. Also oomparo — 

“ Idealism means essentially the interpretation of the world ac- 
cording to a scale of yalue, or in Plato's phrase, by the Idea of the 
Good or the Best.” Op, cit, p. 181. 
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dxl^'^K'l^g ?# BB It 

“Whatever thing (there is) of power, glorious, or 
splendid, know all that to be produced from portions of m^ 
energy.” (Telang). This verse in the opinion of this writer 
is the clue to the general philosophy of the Gita. The 
ultimate Eeality is here speaking to us in a personalised 
form and giving us what seems (to me) like a formulation 
of a definite criterion of reality enabling us to trace the 
Divine Immanence in the world. 

It will be seen that such a principle gives a direct lie 
to the theory that the world is an illusion. This latter 
theory of Sankara relegates the whole world to the realm 
of illusion and the verse above declares that the principle 
of value realises itself in tlie world. According to one 
theory, the world is an enigma having no intelligible 
relation to God or Reality ; according to the other, the 
world is a direct manifestation of His glory. To the one 
the world is not at all of the essence of God or Eeality, to 
the other, “God fulfils himself in many ways” in the world. 
The whole of the eleventh Chapter is given to a symbolic 
representations of the Divine manifestations. There is 
one central Principle — such is the virtual significance of 
the chapter — in the world and that is God and this princi- 
ple more or less pervades all things. All things are more 
or less adequate realisations of the God or the Idea of 
Value. The form or Idea of anything— Idea in the Pla- 
tonic sense — is God Himself. Things are real or have a 
value only so far as they realise this Idea or God in them- 
s selves. I.-, this not an admirable parallel to Platonic 
Idealism — Idealism that rests ultimately on the Idea of 
Good or Value ? It is this species of Idealism that has 
been designated in recent times by Western philosophers 
(notably by Prof. J. S. Mackenzie) as Axiological Idealism. 
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The general standpoints indicated above enable 
the Gita to avoid both the extremes in metaphysics — 
the irreconcilable dualism of Samkhya philosophers 
aud the excessive monism of the Vedantists/* This 
is done, on the one hand, by putting above the 
Samkhya-Dualism of Spirit and Nature the presiding 
God of whom the two former are the higher and lower 
manifestations and, on the other, by insiscing that the 
w'orld also is a manifestation of God and not an illusion 
as Vedanta says. Thus Gita is a system neither of singu- 
larism nor of multiplioism, but one, say, of James Ward’s 
type, — which is, so bo say, a moUiStic pluralism, — monis- 
tic because «here Is only one principle in essence (the 
Divine Spirit) which manifests itself in this world, but 
also pluralistic because that principle fulgurates into 
many and diverse forms of existence (in thi^ world). This 
will become clearer as we proceed. / 

4 

We snail now proceed, after this bald indication of the 
mecaphysical j-tand-point of the Gica, 
consider the mecaphysical analyses 
cosm. therein. It is the pe^ method oi* Vedantic 

Tn the^olta Schools in Indian Philosophy to carry 

on a two-fold metaphysical analysis — 

of microcosm and che macrocosm of the subject and the object 
and chen to identify the two principles reached though these 
analyses. Let us first follow the objective analysis — which 
is given in the seventh Chapter of the Gita. The main 
texbs of the Gita doctrine on this head are the two follow- 
ing verses of the 7th adhyaya — 

*GItd is indebted, however, to both these systems for many ideas 
in its philosophy. 
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Hr%i<Trsn®i : it fri 515R 1 

aT#T^ fT mri II 

5 If>r^ FT 'TH'? I 
FTfRIfr SIT^ II 

“ Sartb, wauGr, fire, air, space, mind, understanding' 
(intellect) and egoism (ego-sense), — thus is my nature 
divided eightfold. But this is a lower (form of my) nature. 
Know (that there is) another (form of my) nature, and high- 
er than this, which is animate," olj you of mighty arms I 
and by which this universe is upheld.'’ (Telang). 

Before we proceed to expound the theory epitomised in 
these two verses and other relevant passages in the Gita, 
let us remind ourselves of the fact that the Gita has at 
various places availed itself of the previous philosophies,— 
of the Samkhya-Yoga ^ind Vedanta schools in particular. To 
understand Gita fully, We have therefore to draw upon vari- 
ous other texts, especially as Gita takes so much for grant- 
ed in the reader and its method being rather a popular one, 
its treatment of many problems is necessarily a curt or a 
fragmentary one. In regard to the subject in hand, Gita 
has substantially appropriated the conclusions and termi- 
nology of the Samkhya School and an exposition of it must, 
therefore, owe much to the Saihkhya sys:em.i- 

In the verses quoted above, the Lord has di.stinct- 

(ii). The Para and stated the two aspects of His exist- 

ttis Apara Prak- eiioe— the lower and the higher. Nature 

and*th?sS?i'r® aspects of 

and the Spirit. Existence. The Samkhya 

r system considers the dualism of IsTajure and Spirit as irre- 

* means animate ; but it may as well mean, — and here 

it does— constituted by jfrws i. e. Individuals or individual Selves. 

1 1 owe here much to Tilak’s chapter on Kapila-SSAkhya-Sastriz 
in his magnum opus on the GItS. 
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ducible but Gita seeks to transcend this Dualism by declai'- 
ing the two as together constituting God or the ultimate 
Eeality, As Pope says — ■ 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 

Whose body nature is and God’^ the soul. 

Put leaving aside this difierence as regards whether the 
Dualism of Nature and Spirit or of Matter and Mind is 
ultimate, and that as regards the nature of the Self or 
spirit (to be considered later), — ^the procedure of the world 
analysis is substantially the same in the Oita and the 
Samkhya. It is the opinion of both that the world is a 
joint result of Nature and Spirit and how this is so will be 
seen below. 


The Gita and SSmkhya are both agreed as regards 
their doctrine that from nothing comes 
(iii) The Satkarya- nothing —ex mhils nihil fit. fipsih 

' <:«««"«">"■ TOt V 16).t The world 

must have a real cause or else the world 
would not have been. Since there is the effect, there 
must be the c tuse and the latter mu« o have in it, il potential- 
ly, all that the former exhibits in one form or ojher. Such 
a proportion may be seen to be very siinibr to that impor- 
tant scientific generalisation of the 19th century in the 
West which is generally termed as the “Conservauion of 
Matter and Energy”. This doctrire is called t'he Satkarya- 
vada in Samkhya. 


The real cause of the present world behind all the 
appearances is the primitive matter or 
Prakrit! out of which God fashions th>s 
Hypothesis of the world through che agency oi his higher 
Ounas. nature— the spirit. The whole world is 


* Rather should we substitute “ Spirit " for “ God.” 

•f*** There is no existence for that which is unreal ; there is no non* 
existence for that which is real.” (Telang). 
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a mere transformation of this original Prakriti. This Prs 
kriti is originally homogeneous and subtle or unmanifes 
How to explain this variegated world from this honogene 
ous cause ? This is done by the Samkhyas and the Git 
by the hypothesis of the “ Gunas ” which mean literall; 
quatitie«, but should be rendered as (differentiating) force 
or principles. These forces are three in number — Sattvs 
Eajas, and Tamas These may be rendered inco English a 
the principles of transparence and manifestation (Sattva), c 
attraction and activity (Rajas), and of opaqueness and in 
ertia (Tamas). The^'-jO principles or forces are inherent in th 
original Prakriti. Says i,he Giua — 

I (xlv. 5). — “Sattva, Rajas and Tamas are bon 
from Prakiiti.” A free interplay of these different principle 
or forces gives rise to this variegated world. All object 
in the world are mere permutations and combinations o 
these three qualities or principles in various proportions an( 
in each of them all three are present more or less The worh 
proceeds irom and again returns to the original matte: 
through the action ot these three principles The pro 
vince of all positive or natural sciences is to explain hov 
th‘s originally homogeneous matter becomes, by the actioi 
of these gunas transformed into this variegated world 
Jhana or Wisdom is the knowledge thau the Many pro 
ceeds from the One and Vijhana or Science has to traci 
how it does so. 


In the West, Kant and Laplace have put forward 
the nebular hypothesis according ti 

Thwry. "" 

manifest, homogeneous matter fron 

wh'ch this whole solar system — including all plane ti 


* The original source of motion is however, not anything pheno 
menal, but God Himself acting through His Higher Nature (Pars 
prakyiti). See tnfra,"p. 51f, 
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and stars — and all the phenomena within it hare arisen, 
Darwin and others have applied the same idea within the 
realm of biology. From Ihe homogeneous protoplasm comes 
the whole variegated world of life. In Sarakhya, — and in 
the Gita, we have a theory essentially similar to this evolu- 
tionism of the West. The«e theories may differ in detai’s 
but the underlying conception i® essentially the same in 
both. The world has evolved from one primal cause I r 
some ascertainable order. This is common to both. Thev 
dififer only in the actual hypotheses adop ed to explai i 
this evolution. The Samkhya says that the evolution ar- 
parently receives iis spur from the action of the three prir- 
cipies, — Sattva, Raias, and Tamas. The Western Scien- 
tist says that heat, motion, attraction, etc. are responsible 
lor the evolutionary process. Of course, the latter hy- 
pDthesis is easily intelligible, while the former is more r r 
less an obscure one. But still, can we deny that they ara 
in essence the same ? 

To follow now the evolui,ionary chain. — We have 
seen that the original matter or Prakrit! 
EvllSoiSYnorS- ” in^ietently endowed with three forms 
jiic add Organic. of energy — Sai-cva, Rajas and Tamai. 

and that these principles are originally 
in perfect equilibrium and homogeneity. Row before any 
creation proper begins, there must be present a thought <if 
purpose of creation. So the first ripple of change that 
arises on tho original substratum or Prakriti by the action 
of the gunas is the quality of intelllgenca Intelligence 
arises from the orginal matter ( and so do all other psychi- 
cal functions, as we shall see ). This may sound strange 
hi Western readers, because, they habitually count intelli- 
^rence on the spiritual or mental side. But let them take 
note of the recent tendencies in European and American 
Psychology, — which are definitely in .the direction cS 

i [BhagavadgItS: a Study] 
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mitigating the spiritual, non-material character of the 
mental phenomena. I need only refer to books like, say 
Berfcrand Eussell’s “Analysis of Mind” and J. B. Watson’s 
“ Psychology from the Standpoint of a Behaviourist.”"''’ 
And again we must note that the Prakriti of the Saihkhya 
is not exactly matter ; it is more accurately rendered as 
“potentiality” or should Le taken as matter in Plato’s 
sense. I think, therefore, that nothing is unintelligible in 
intelligence arising from what it has ordinarily become 
more usual to render as “ primidve maicer.” 

This ripple of intelligent change, however, has not 
yet disturbed the original homogeneity of the Prakriti. This 
I- done at the next step when .he quality of “ Ahamkart ’’ 
the ego-sense appears on cto scene as a result of the fur- 
ther action of the gunas. This is the principle by which 
for the first time the homogeneous primeval matter fulgu- 
rates into heterogeneity. Ii is this principle that consti- 
mtes the se'Darateness of things, and is the “ principium 
individuationis ” of the Western Philosophy. 

Till now, the qualities or intelligence and ego-sense 
have, however, not disturbed the unmanifest or rather the 
subtle ( sukshma ) nature of the Prakriti. This latter is 
still far from being gross ( sthula ). At the next step, the 
evolutionary process branches off into two directions — the 
Organic and Inorganic, The former is due to the prepon- 
derance of Satcva and is also subtle ana the latter to that 
of Tamas and is, in its last phase, gross. 

The organic section of creation is constituted by five 
organs of sense ( nose, eye, ear, palake, and skin ) and five 

* Of. ** Many psychologists, especially those of the behaviourist 
school, tend to adopt what is essentially a materialistic position, as 
a matter of method if not of metaphysics. They make psj ohology 
••ncreasingly dependent on pnysiology and esternal observation and 
tend to think of matter as something much more solid and indubitable 
than mind” Eusseil’s A (Preface). 
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organs of aciiion ( hands, feet, tongue, anus and penis ) io> 
gather with mind, — in ail making the number of eleven. 
Now since each sense-organ can sense only one quality and 
only one ( e. g. eyes can only see, not hear ) and sinco there 
are only five sense-organs, the logical consequence is that 
on the inorganic side, we have to posit only five (sensible) 
qualities, — all corresponding respectively to the sense 
organs, viz. — sound (ear), touch (skin), form (eye), taste 
(palace) and smell (nose). Those five qualities as also ail 
the evolutionary products before them are subtle. It is 
only at the next and last stage after this that these five 
subtle objective qualities ( TanmStras ) on the inorganic 
side by a certain process* * * * become gross (sthula) bodies 
called earth, water, light, air, and sky (or vacuum). 

Now in the light of what has been said above, the 
quotation from the G-ItS given before will, it is hoped, be- 
come more intelligible. There the Lord says — that earth, 
water, light, air, sky (or vacuum), mind, intelligence and 
ego-sense are his lower Prakriti. It is to be understood 
here that the Lord has included in mind besides itself also 
the five organs of sense and five organs of action. So the 
lower nature or Prakriti of the Lord is constituted by all 
the products of the natural evolution traced above. 

The whole process of the evolution of Prakriti is 
however, presided over by the Lord. This 
ol*tlie Lo^*^*****™*'^ distinctive doctrine of the Gita 

and the Vedanta as distinguished from 

* This process was called in the earlier Vedanta “Trivyit- 

kara^a” or Threefold-mixing and was developed in the later Vedanta 

into a doctrine of so-called “Pafichikarana” or Fivefold-mixing, This 

latter consists in dividing the one half of each of the elemental quali- 
ties into four ( i. e. I of the total quality) equal parts and mixing each 

of the latter with each of the remaining halves of the qualities. We 
need not enter into an elaboration of this process here. 
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the Samkhya. In the Saihkhya, Prakrit! evolves itself ; it 
is its nature to exhibit itself in its myriad forms to the 
Purusha. The Purusha or the Spirit has nothing io do with 
it and is in reality indifferent to it. Not so in the Gita, Here 
the Lord Himself conducts and guides the evolution of His 
Prakriti. In fact the Lord is the maintainer and energizer 
of all the happenings in the world. His Prakriti is not 
something to be set over against Him, as is virtually done 
in the Saihkhya. The Lord expresses Himself in and 
through the Prakriti. The infinite manifestations of the 
Lord have been described in the 10th Chapter of the Glfe 
and in some other places also,* the Lord has asked us to 
see Him everywhere. The Reality manifests itself and 
underlies all its appearances. Verily the Lord says — 

JTW ^ I (vii. 7). 

“ All this is woven upon me, like numbers of pearls upon 
a thread. ” ( Telang ). 

Now as regards the second and the higher Pra- 
kriti of the Lord — which is given in 
the second of the verses taken as the 
uige. ” text of this discussion^ — we have to note 

that it is called “ Jivabhuta.” It is, there- 
fore, of the nature of the Self or a spiritual principle. 
Just as the lower Prakriti represents the cosmic body, so 
the higher Prakriti represents the cosmic Soui or Self. The 
whole of the world is welded together into an organic 
nnityt by this spiritual principle — which through the 
externality of the lower Prakriti functions as a veritable 
World-Soul. Plato has a similar conception of the body 
and the Soul of the world — ^the latter of which he calls the 
' “ Demiurge ” — for which see his “ Timaeus. ” It is through 
the Soul that God gives the first impulse of movement to 

* See, e. g. vi. 30 and 31 ; vii. 6, 7, 10, etc. 

t 3iva[ i vii 5 ). 
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the world. Thus God in his own nature forms bouh the 
material and impulse to evolution. 


What is then the net result of this objective meta* 

We found 

Of it all. tuat the ultimate Reality — or in the 

language of the Gita, God — ^manifests 
Itself in two forms, viz, — Nature and Spirit. The world 
is unintelligible but for it. It is an elaboration of the 
nature — ^higher and lower — of God or (metaphysically 
speaking ) Brahman, The same ultimate principle when 
envisaged as the metaphysical Reality is called Brsdiman 
in the Gita and is described variously and frequently as 
the Infinite, Changeless, Eternal, and so on. In his meta- 
physical mood it is natural for the author for the time 
being to give preponderance to static categories in the 
description of his reality, because the active relation of 
the latter to the world is kept temporarily in the back- 
ground. But this must not be missed for the deeper thou- 
ght of the author. Gita does not stand for a static Absolute 
but for an a'tive God. Speaking, however, in the moments 
of intense and exclusive metaphysical vision, the author 
is found to be speaking in the same unguarded fashion in 
which Plato has talked about his “Ideas.” The Idea of the 
Good of Plato as well as the ( Para ) Brahman of the Gita 
are the ultimate realities ; but both lose their distiniotive 
significance if missed for simply dead hypostatised con- 
cepts. Both Plato and the Gita have been unfortunace in 
that they give verbal grounds for misinterpretations. But 
a closer appreciation of the spirit of both will lead to the 
conclusion that both conceive God or Reality as the ground 
of explanation of the world and not as a transcendent 
something from which there Is no return possible to the 
world. Gifs has eloquently described this immanence of 
God ( xiii. 13 ) — 
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51^: TifSnut 5^55: I 

ifr^: ^nvf7# fftHifcJT %f?r ti 

'‘It; hns hands and feet on all sides, it has eyes, heads and 
faces on all sides, it has ears on all sides; it stands pervad- 
ing everything in the world.”" ( Telang ). Or again — 

^fTRf ®r^ ^ i 

ffr4 ^ ?rq; ii (xiii. 1 5) 

“ It is within all things and without: them ; it is movable 
and also immovable ; it is unknowable through its subtlety ; 
it stands afar and near.” ( Telang ). 

5 

God, then, is seen on the objective analysis, to be 
the single Principle pervading this big 

The Sahjective world of ours. Now this conclusion 
Analysis of the Mi- . , ..t. 

crocosni : (i) Us IS to bo corroborated and racined by the 

*” subjective analysis. The objective ana- 
® ' **' lysis is called the Kshara-akshara- 

vichara r and the subjective analysis is called the Kshetra- 
kshetraiiaavichara. This latter is discussed mainly in 
the 13th Chapter of the Gita. The central texts of the 
GitSS doctrine on this head are the following verses — 

sr sir|: fiu arl^: ii 

^5f§r 'snfr »Tf i 

?T5r|r3fsr4iffiq ’RrrJsm jrt uh ii ( siii 1-2 ) 

■* Cf. ** He sees all over, thinks all over, and hears all over,” 
— Xenophanes ( Burnet’s translation in his Early Greek Philosophy 
!P. 119 ). 

t Kshara= Changeable i. e. the Nature or the Lower Prakriti. 
Akshara= Unchangeable i. e. the spiritual Principle or the 
Higher Prakriti. 

§ Kshetra-Body'clit. field). 

Kshetrajiia=Knower of the Body or individual Self. 
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s[w ^ II 

5^ I«r; f ^F5r?RT '^TH: I 

HH#ST Hr53rrr^[^=!f[; ii (xiii 5-C ). 

‘ This body, 0 Son of 'Kunti, is called the Kshetra. -ind 
the learned call him who know t> it the Kshetrajna. A.nd 
know me also, Oh Descendant (»[ Bharata, to be the Kshetr- 
ajfia in all Eshetras. The knowledge of the Keshtra 
and the Kshetrajna is deemed by me ( to be real ) know- 
ledge. The great el*mentg, egoism, the understanding, 
unperceived also, the ten senses, and the one, and the five 
objects of sense, desire, aversion, pleasure, pain, body 
( collection or Samghata), consciousness, coui'age, thus in 
brief has been declared che Kshetra with changes.” (Telang). 

A glance at those verses is enough to show th.'i 
the Kshetra and the h'^hetrajaa have 
t'oji conceived there un the pattern ot 

crocosm. the two constituents — the Para and the 

Apara Prakritis— arrived at in the 
objective analysis. Microcosm is In e. sence the macrocosm 
And this is but natural. Ail finite creation nust ultimate- 
ly draw roT its sustenance on the cosmic Pralcritis oJ God 
and must therefore inherit the characteristic features of 
these. The elements on the organic and ini>rgonio sides of 
the cosmic evolution (of the lower Prakriti) of God meet and 
constitute the organism or the K'.hetra' biu this Kshetra 

* For space-considerations, wo cannot undertake, here m our 
consideration of the Kshetra, a general sketch of the physiology and 
payohology— which GltiX borrows from the Sdihkhya (along with its 
cosmology). This is not the Gita’s main interest. Suffice it to say 
here that to the Gita (as to the Samkhya), physiology and psychology 
are as if particular chapters in or applications of a general cosmolo- 
gy and therefoie developed on the lines of the latter. Just as the 
fleeting ramifications of the lower PrakpUi required the guidance and 
direction of the higher Prakriti in the largar or cosmic evolution, so 
in the psycho-physiological functioning of the individual organism 
or Kshetra the presidency of Kshetrajna is essential. 
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v\ Duld be to no purpose it there were none to conduct 

0 guide its finite development. Hence the necessity o! 
1 10 Kshetrajna or the Self — which is again a spark deriv- 

1 from the higher Prakrit! ot the same fontal Eeality^ 
L-od. Thus the individual also is an expression of the 
Lord's nature and glory even a® the cosmos at large is. 
A^e same principle — viz. God or the Brahman — is found at 
i.ia rcc(i of all. Objective analysis as well as the subjec- 
tive, point to the same conclusion. The individual and the 
w .)rld are one. The microcosm and the macrocosm are 
one Plato said in connection with his ethico-politioal 

1 .eory iliot the larger whole of society is simply the in- 
r’cideal ’vrit large.' The Gua and the Vedanta say th» 
fc. me In a diffeient \iz. metaphysical reference and declare 

fosmos is simply the individual. Says Professoi 
L <dnakiishnan — “ Tn the spirit ol the TJpanishads, the Gits. 
. I '.liifies the two principles, the S.tman and the Brahman 
.^enitid the fleeting sense® and the body, there is Atman : 
oohind Lie fleeting object' of the world, there is Brahmai 
T.ie two are one, being ci indenticcl nature.” “ ”1 

'■ That thou art.” Microcosm, as we would say, is in 
e->aence macrocosm. 

6 

Jliapter XV of the Gita is generally supposed to give 
us in a nutshell ^he di.®tincti% e features 
“Uttama-Pu*uLa.’' Glta-philoscphy. It is this Chapter 
in paniculai that every reader of the 
friij. arioTig Hindu =5 likes and is learm by heait by manya 

t’hib ho said in JRcpuhhc, But ir bis later work — tbe 
^ Timupu^ e goes even further — “The analogy between the individual 
ana rbe stvte is no lonate** sufiBcient for the broadened range of 
PiHto & *-hougbt ; it IS expanded into an anology between man and the 
univai'se — Gomper?, Oi t' y/iirAf? *«— Vol. Ill p 207. 

Pnilogy 1 , ^ 1 . s 
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The following two verses from that Ohaptej; give us the 
quintessence of the Gita-philosophy — 

^ 5?m% jsrssf^ ii 

qw. i 

i>^:\\ ( x^ . lG-17 ) 

“ There are these two beings in che world, the destruc- 
tible and the indestructible (i. e. AparS. and Para Prakritis : 
Nature and Spirit). The destructible (includes) all things ; 
the permanent one is whac is called the indestructible. 
But the Being Supreme is yet another, called the Highest 
Self, who as the inexhaustible Lord, pervading the three 
worlds, supports (them).” (Telang). 

The two beings spoken of above are the samo as Para 
and Apara Prakritis spoken of above. The higher PrakritI 
is called Akshara or changeless or indestructible, because 
it is the “ Unmoved Mover ’’ — che principle at the root of 
the evolution of the lower Prakriti. It is the principle 
that is charged with the divine mission of conducting, 
guiding and directing that evolution. It is the principle 
of teleology or purpose — a direct manifestation of God’s 
activity. The lower Prakriti is called Kshara or destruc- 
tible or changeable because of it being its nature with its 
unconscious teleology to undergo various processes and 
ramifications. It is these laiter that the Akshara guides 
and directs with the hand of a conscious purpose. Finally, 
God or the Uitama-Purusha is the larger spiritual whole 
to which both these belong as the twin aspects and it is 
these twin aspects of God’s nature that are ultimately res- 
ponsible for the evolution of this variegated world. As 
Professor Kadhakrishnan finely puts it — ^“The supreme 
is said to be possessed of two natures, — the higher or 
“ Para ” and the lower or “ Apara ” answering to the con- 
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3oious and unconscious aspscjs of tlie Universe. The lower 
Prakriti produces effects and modifications in the world 
of nature or causes; the higher Prakriti gives rise to 
Purushas or intelligent souls in the world of eirds or values. 
The two belong to one spiritual whole. 

7 

Such, then, in outline ere the views of the GUa on the 
. chief metaphysical problems, — God, the 

SumniM™***'^*^*’* ^Vorld and the Self. God is equal to Rea- 
lity as a whole and the latter two are 
aspects or “parrs” (Amtas) of tho Divine Being as the GltS 
would call them. As regards the world, it should be 
noted that there is no suggesuion in the Gita that it is in 
any sense unreal or illusory, God himself creates it in 
ffis infinite power called “Maya.” The doctrine of Sankara 
that the world in the Gita’s view is a mere troublous dream 
:o be shaken off is a gross anachronism and is the conse- 
quence ot a preconcieved theory of illusion (Maya) and, 
superimposiu'ion (.AdhySsa). The very doctrine of Divine 
Incarnation ■ which the Gita proclaims in unequivocal 
terms (so be discussed later) gives a direct lie to the illu- 
sion theory. How can God manifest Himself in a racog- 
nised.y illusory world ? 


8 

As regards the individual Souls, nothing can be more 

The Individual Souls to the Gita, 

the Self is but a part of the Divine Exi- 
stence— ?r!TT?PT; (xv, 7 ). Or again — 
Hf 1^15 etc. ( xiii. 2 ), It is about this individual 

* Indian Philosophy, i. 510. 

[ See infra Chapter V §12. 

5 For a brief elaboration of t'lis point, see infra chap, v § 13 (iii). 
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soul that eloquent descriptions have been given in the 
second Chapter of the G-Ita. This soul cannot die really. 
Death is a misnomer in that reference. Why should then 
Arjuna be afraid of “ killing ” his adversaries in order to 
tulfil his duty ? What is death after all ? Is it not sim- 
ply a journey of the Soul from one set of physical condi- 
tions to another ? Says the Gita in one of the Chapters — 

iHriTs TfiDi: 5T ii 

T'Trrf' i 

nv wl^iwr wh ^ ii 

%=( %#fr i 

^ ^4 |f5.q5f*n>T: sj Ht^qr; ii 

RFqj ^413^=5^ :4 iS^TOsi: II (ii. 2u-:ii ) 

‘ lie Is not born, nor does he ever die, nor, having 
existed, does he exist no more. U nborn, everlasting, un- 
changeable, and very ancient, he is not killed when the 

body is killed As a man, casting off old clothes, 

pius on others and new ones, so the embodied ( Self), cast- 
ing off old bodies, goes to others and new ones. Weapons 
do not divide the Self (into pieces! ; fire does not burn it; 
waters do not moisten it ; the wind does not dry it up. It 
is not divisible ; it is not combustible ; it is not to be mois- 
tened ; it is not to be dried up. It is everlasting, all-per- 
vading, stable, firm, and eternal. ” ( Telang ). 

In Ancient European Philosophy, Pythagoras taught 
a very similar’ doctrine which is called ‘‘Transmigration ”* 
or “ Metempsychosis ” with which compare the above. 

* “ Pythagoras once heard a dog hoveling and appealed to its 
master not to beat it, as he recognised the voice of a departed friend. 
From this vre know that he taught the doctrine “of Transmi<f ration** 
Burnet, Early Greek PhilObOphy, p, 84-5. 
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9 

As regards the plvrality of Selves there is a great 
^ ^ . difference of opinion among the inter- 

Selves. prefers of G-iia. Sankara of course 

thinks that plurality cannot be defend- 
ed. KSrjianirja, on the other hand thinks that the universe 
is meant by che Gita to be constituted by a plurality of 
Selves, because the latter are the aspects of Divine Exis- 
tence Itself Both cice textual evidence (from the Gita) in 
favour ot their views. But it is really doubtful whether 
the Glta-tsxt can be supposed to countenance both of these 
latter. IVc cannot enter here into textual details, but 
we venture to think that the issue in such a doubtful 
case should rather be decided mainly on the general line 
of thinking of the Gita.' We have now seen enough of 
what this line is, to know the exact bearing of it on the 
present question. The strong practical bent in the 
ireatment of the various problems evinced in the Gita 
make it improbable chat the Gita should mean an 
annihilation or merging of personality the end of it all ! 
The Gita has in two or three very brilliant passagest 
described the ultimate stage of human perfection that it is 
possible for every individual to reach and in all these the 
description is clearly couched in terms of individuality. 
In one place especially, the term ii 9 Wfl'q?rr: ( iY-10 ) — 
*'come into my essence ( Telang ) has been used in 
this reference and is highly significanc. Ic shows that 
in the Gltakara’s view, the plurality of Individuals is re- 

A merely testual study and interpretation of the Grit2 is likely 
to mis<! its spirit. Gita being cast in a verse and dialogue form, it is 
but natural that an expression here and another there should re- 
main unguarded or even inaccurate. 

t See, especially, the descriptions of a Sthitaprajna in the Second, 
a Bhakta in the TJwelfth and a Triguijdtlta in the Fourteenth 
Chapters. 
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tained even in the ultimace stage or divine reference. And 
this is but natural and also true enough. For the moral 
and religious life which as we shall see the Gita c npha- 
sizes so much, individuality is both the terminus n <juo 
and the terminus ad quern. Unless one holds a world- 
negating metaphysic — w'hich we have no reason to attri- 
bute to the Gita, — one cannot negate the moral and reli- 
gious life and therefore, the individual. Bosanqaec and 
Bradley, especially the latter, with their absolutis.. pre- 
dilections have a constant tendency to deprecate moral 
and religious life. They have declared that morality and 
seif-hood are inherently infected with self-contradiction 
and error. Sankara’s method is essentially similar. But he 
cannot be justified in ascribing his views ior the GitSkara 
is, as we have '■een and will see more, too much of a 
value-philosopher to discard the significance ot indivi- 
duality in experience. 


10 

Enough has perhaps now been said as regards the 
general nature of the metaphysical doc- 
and"fte Qit^ ^® conclude 

this section with a few general remarks. 
We have said above that God manifests Himself in this 
world. Is this to be taken to mean that the Gita teaches 
a system of pantheism of, say, Spinoza’s type ? Is God to 
be equated with the world ? Is world the one and the only 
work of God ? In other words, Is God purely immanent ? 
This is a question that is variously answered. But in this 
writer’s opinion, Gita itself leaves very little doubt as re- 
gards its own predilections. Just as GHS does not envis- 
age the Sahkarite view of a complete estrangement of God 
(Reality) and the world, so also it does not countenance 
the Spinozistic view of an equation of them. If we could 
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indicate phUosophioal positions by diagrams, tbe follow- 
ing would be interesting in this eonnecdon — 


1 

1 


G 

G=W 

G 

\ 

\ 

W 



Spinoza Sankara The Gita 


That is to say whereas Sankara holds that the world 
is not of the essence of reality, and again whereas Spino- 
zism holds that the God and the world are (-ynomjmous, the 
GicS holds that the world is a real aspect of God’s Exist- 
ence bu; does not exhaust the latuer.’* It would be human 
egotism to limit God’s Power and Existence to this world 
only. Thus the Lord says that he is i (ix. 5)- 

“All entities lire in me* but I do no; live in them.’’ (Telang)* 
Or again — ! ( x. 42 ) “I 
stand supporting all this universe by (but) a single portion 
(of myself).’’ (Telang). Srikrishna is thus frequently em- 
phasizing the more transcendental aspects of his existence 
in the Gitat and it is these passages taken together without 
their context that give a bit of plausibility to the purely 
transcendental interpretations of the Glca. But if the 
general position set forth above is right, these latter cannot 
be accepted. All tha; these references really mean is that 
God is not exhausted by the world, although He is present 

*The comparative positions of Spinoza, Sankara and the Gita 
could also be expressed by the term “pantheism” itself with the 
significantly varying emphises : — Spinoza : Pantheism {All is God or 
God everywhere); Sankara : "Pvatheism {Ood is all — not the world— or 
God elsewhere) and the GItS : Pantheism (All is Godward or God 
everywhere, as well as elsewhere). 

t Besides the < 3 |iotations given above, see also vii. 12, et passim. 
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in it He is not a transcendent entity which having once 
created the world has nothing to do with it. He is not 
like an indifferent parent that takes no interest in the 
destinies of the little mite that he happened in long past 
to have brought forth. “He is in active and vital relations 
with the world, because the world constitutes an integral 
aspect of his own Being. He works in the world.” As Dr. 
Bhandarkar puts it — He is distinct from all objects, but 
dwells in them and controls thera.”^* He is, that is to say. 
both tianscendent and immanent. 

11 

A word now as regards the personal or impersonal 
nature of the Gita God. Is He Personal 
The Personality of or Impersonal ? It is really very diffi- 
tng of Persormni^ . cult to answer tnis quectiou in an off- 
hand manner, for the meaning of the 
term— personality is very /ague. With a sligln' change of 
senses, answers almost opposite to each other can be 
given to this query. For instance — Dr. Rashdall in his 
essay on “ Personality — Human and Divine ”t has tried 
to ascertain what is to be mainly understood by Personali- 
ty and has tried to make out that the concept is capable of 
being ascribed to God. Professor A, E. Taylor, on the 
other hand, in his chapber,^ on the “ Place of Self in 
Reality ” has laid it down that the strong out-going impli- 
cations of the conoepo of Selfhood or Personality make its 
ascription to the ultimate Reality absurd. The Gita no- 
where has — and could not have-tackled the problem in any 
direct and explicit terminology of personality and self- 
hood. Bui the general trend of the Gita thinking can 
certainly enable us to guess what should be the attitude 

* “ Vaishnavism ^aivism and otha scto,"* p. 159. 

t “ Personal Idealism^' edited by H. Sturt. 

% Elements of Metaphysics,'* 
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of th.e Gita towards this problem. But what, first, shall 
we understand by the term personality ? Personality and 
self-hood are essentially products — so Professor Taylor 
thinks — of development, and have their existence in the 
time series. But I do not think that this sense can be very 
relevant in metaphysics or philosophy. This latter views 
the world sub specie <eternitatis and seeks to set forth our 
main experiences of the world in the order of their value. 
When it is said, for example, tha.: the Absolute is a Society 
of Selves or Persons, the time aspect is essentially neglected. 
If we agree to this, we shall have to look up for the mean- 
ing of the term-Self or Person — elsewhere, rather rhan in 
its developmental aspect. I prefer to think of the pos- 
session of personality as essentially having, fn some form, 
aspects of che spiritual life of human beings, — in reference 
to whom the validity of the concept of personality is as a 
rule never doubted. Knowledge, Purpose and Love are 
these three aspects of hmnan life and these In my opinion 
constitute the essential meaning of the term personality. 
Having Knowledge, Purpose and Love in some sense is to 
have personality. Taken In this sense, it will be seen, the 
term personality will have no necessary implication of 
flnitude, etc. We simply concentrate on certain ideals that 
personality reveals — ^apart from its local (and perhaps 
accidental ? ) aspects of finitude and development. Tak- 
.ing these former to be the significint essence of personality 
— can the Glt5 God be said to be a Personal God ? 

It must be noted in the first place that in the Gita 
the ultimate Reality or the Absolute of 
•thLT^ofPhitoM"’ metaphysics and God of Religion are 
phy and Religion, identical. There the metaphysic.«^ and 
religion have met together and merged. 
The term Purushottama stands for both, — Brahman and 
God. The result 'is that in its descriptions of the Supreme 
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there seem to be two distinct lines of opinion — one abstract 
the other more concrete. When there is the metaphysical 
afflatus upon the author, his tendency is towards the 
abstract and the negative. The supreme is then above 
and beyond all comprehension, and cannot be described. 
Of such a tendency is, for instance, the following verse — 

<T( HlfttSTRSHl II (vii. 24) 

The undisoerning ones, not knowing my transcendent 
and divine essence than which there is nothing higher, think 
me, who am unperceived, to have become perceptible.”* 
(Telang). And considering the transcendent nature of God, 
this is a good admonition for the rebellious and proud 
intellect of mankind. 5 ^ h ssaT 1 (vii. 26). “Me none 
knows. ” But if the truth is not be sacrificed, the counter- 
stroke must also be given. If God is transcendent. He 
is not purely transcendent, either ; He is also immanent. 
The abstract Absolute is also the Living God. And to 
this God all that is of the highest value in our human 
life and experience may be safely ascribed. Knshna has 
told us virtually ( in the verse quoted above on page 44, 
X. 41 ) that what is best may always be referred to Him. 
Our ideals are our clues to God. And if this is so, then 
Personality may surely be ascribed to Him. What is 
Personality but a repository of our ideals of Knowledge, 
Purpose, and Love ? And ascribing personality to God 
means nothing else than referring these features, or in 
more abstract terms, our ideals of Truth, Beauty and Good- 
ness to God as their fontal source and sustainer. The same 
Supreme which on the other side ( transcending our expe- 
rience) is said to be incomprehensible and baffling all 
oategories drawn from experience — including Personality 


* Et passim. 
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— the same Supreme on this side reveals Itself as the 
soruroe and realisation of our highest ideals and therefore 
capable of being described as, in the highest sense, a Per- 
sonality. There is nothing unintelligible or illogical 
here. The Gita really presents us here a bold, if in a 
sense mystical, synthesis of Philosophy and Eeligion and 
reconciles the claims of the Head and the Heart. As Pro- 
fessor Kadhakrishnan says — “The Impersonal Absolute 
is envisaged as Purushottama for the purposes of religion. 
The idea of Purushottama is not a wilful self-deception 
accepted by the weak heart of man. While the dry light 
of reason gives u.« a featureless Reality, spiritual intuition 
reveals to us a Gc4 who is both personal and imper- 
sonal. 

12 


We shall add a few words on the Gita doctrine of 
The Doctrine ot Divine Incarnation and pass on to the 


Incarnation : (i) its 
/ocas c}assicus in 

the Gita. 


Echical side of jhe Gita philosophy. — 
As said on page 58 above, the Gita 
doctrine of Divine Incarnation is in- 
compatible With a strict absolutist theory and is one of 
the grounds for holding that the Gita does not preach 
the latter theory. We give below the locus classicus 
of the incarnation doctrine of the Gita ( iv. 7-8 ) — 


o o 


Whenever, Oh descendent of Bharata, piety (Dharma) 
languishes and impiety is in the ascendent, I create 


op. cit, p. 542. 
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myself. I am born, age after age, for klie protection of the 
good ; for the destruction of evil-doers and the establish- 
ment of piety,” (Telang). 


This, then, is the famous doctrine of Avatara or 
(H) Its meaning. Incarnation in the Gita. It means sim- 
ply God’s descent (Avatara) to redeem 
Humanity. The Divine is manifest everywhere in the 
world, but in some things, it is more so than in others. 
An unusual charging of a human personality by the 
Divine is Avatara or Descent. Throughout the history of 
man, there have been such Avataras, — a Krishna, a 
Christ, a Kanak and so on. Whenever there is a spiritual 
chaos ( ), whenever the Dharma begins to be- 
come dim, when the spiritual vision of humanity be- 
comes defective, God descends Into humanity and guides 
her to His spiritual haven by His Personal Presence. He 
becomes the Saviour, the Redeemer in order that Huma- 
nity might follow Him and be like Him. He descends in 
order that Humanity might ascend. He becomes a 
Krishna so that an Arjunc might be saved and redeemed. 
But this Divine work of redeeming (as said above) is going 
on ceaselessly throughout human history. God descends 
into diverse places and at diverse times and in diverse 
manners. The purpose is the same, — viz. restoration and 
conservation of the spirituo-moral order and values by 
stimulating Dharma in Humanity by His Divine, yet 
Personal, Presence. As Ghose says more than once 
in his brilliant Essays on the Gita ( page 203 ) — “ It 
(Avatara) is the manifestation from the above of that 
which we have to develop from below... It is the attract- 
ing Divine example given by God to man in the very 


type and form and perfected model of our human 
existence.” 
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The unequivocal proclamation of this truth, — viz, 
(iii) Its metapby- process of Divine Incarnation,- 
sical Significance, however on the part of the Gita, be it 
here incidentally noted, is one of the 
clearest indications of the non'Sahkarite character of 
the Gita-conceptions. Acceptance of the Incarnation 
Doctrine is, strictly speaking, incompatible with the 
thoroughgoing transcental Absolutism of Sankara. If the 
ultimate Reality or Brahman cannot be said to have any 
intellgible relation with the world of appearances or 
Maya (as is affirmed in the Neo-Vedanta of Sankara’s 
school), how can the Reality be supposed to plant its very 
essence therein i. e. in the Mayika or the illusory world, 
as is required in the incarnation process. Even inter- 
preting the Vedantic Absolutism, as is not seldom done, as 
a system of Spinozistic Pantheism i. e. if the world is 
equal to God, still the Avataravada (Incarnationism) is not 
compatible with it, as it essentially requires that the 
Divine should charge with Its presence certain beings 
more than others or else there will be no Avatara (Incar- 
nation) but only a Vibhuti (manifestation). Vedanta, there- 
fore, whether of the Sankarite type (transcendental) or 
the Spinozistic (immanental), cannot be the philosophy of 
the Glia which preaches Avataravada. Glfe supports only 
that Vedanta according to which Reality or God is both 
immanent and transcendent. Vedanta is to be taken in 
this sense when, e. g., Ghose says ( Op. cit. p. 194 ), “The 
Idea of Avatara is not indeed indispensable to its i. e. 
(Vedanta’s) scheme, but it comes in naturally into it as 
a perfectly rational and logical conception.’’ 

13 

This should now be enough to give a general idea 
Cenciiision speouJative or metaphysical philo- 

‘ ' sophy of the Gita. We have seen 
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that the God or the Absolute is the one Reality which 
Gita upholds and we have also seen how this reality is 
not exclusive of but manifests or expresses itself into its 
?naw?/ Vibhutis (or manifestations). The Reality is there- 
fore both One and Many. Such a view is very similar to 
the view held, e. g,, by Professor John S. Mackenzie''' in 
England. “Oosmism” ( or “Axiological Idealism”) is his 
very apt nomenclature for it and we have accepted it in 
our interpretation-table before on page 40 to describe what 
was jhen our hypothesis about the teaching of the Gita. 
I now hope that the hypothesis put forward there has 
recommended itself to the reader as a reasonable and the 
correct view of the speculative cr ni^taphysical philosophy 
of the 


^Seo Ijst j'afu of liis “iTV uents of Co'nstry>ctive Phiiosopky''-^ 
and hibmofevf3ent publication— “TOimafr Valufs ' 



Chapter ti 


The Ethics of the Oita 
1 

We now proceed to the practical or the eihica> (and 
religious) philosophy of the Gita, which we shall now 
treat as briefly as possible. 

The Ethical side of the teachings of the GitS can 
never be over-emphasized. The main 
ficauM of*«j/Qita' of ihe Gita is essentislly ethical. 

It is a Yoga-Sastra. 'i he stoiy of its 
birth at a very critical moment in the life ot an historic 
personality is alone suiEcient to convince one of this 
remai-k and this latter is now coming lO be recognised 
more and more in modern times. Sankara was mainly 
responsible for the long continued neglect of the ethical 
significance of the Gita and it is really by a curious 
stroke ol irony that in recent times an occupant of San- 
kara’s own gadi — I refer to Dr. Mahabhagavac of Kurta- 
koti — has joined with all his heart the ethical ii^terpreters 
of the Glia. His Doctorate thesis on ehe GicS is written 
with the side aim of inv&stigating and bringing out “the 
value of the Gita as a guide to practical life.” (p. 7). Final- 
ly we know how much Tilak has done to shake off the old 
worn-out prejudices about Gitakara che ethicist. 

2 

Ethics has mainly to deal with the Idea of the "God.” 

It has to'take into consideration all sides 

human life and experience and by 
gion together in the . . . 

Gita “Dhcrma.” the method of immanent criticism, it 
has to lay down a certain norm, end or 
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ideal to be realised in human life and conduct. A whole- 
hearted pursuit of this ideal is moral life and the same 
coupled with a sense of reverential love and awe for — or in 
broader terms, with an emotional relation with — ^the Ideal 
i‘? called religious life. For in the ultimate analysis, 
there is no real bifurcation between morality and religion. 
Eeligion is “morality touched with Emotion,” saidMat- 
thew Arnold. They are the two names for the same essen- 
tial fact of human life, — considered in terms of imper- 
sonal ratiocination and proof or a personal intuition and 
love. In Indian philosophy, this essential unity of Ethics 
and Eeligion is brought out by a single word “Dharma” 
which means both morality and religion- In the Gita, 
especially, we have abundant proofs for our view that 
morality and religion are ultimately one and the same. 
The task before Arjuna was at once his Duty and God’s 
will. Ethics and religion in Oita are almost synonymous 
and will, therefore, be discussed together. 

3 

How does the moral problem of the Gita arise ? So 
long as there are customs and tradition 

Qito’s**Eth1cal**** guiding men in their practical life 
Problem. there is no moral problem at all for 

them. Every society has its own “e9os'' 
(manners or customs) the observance of which means 
tjda’i (Lat. mores, morality ). And moral reflection arises 
only when there is a conflict between the different aspects 
of a people’s “effos” At the time of the Mahabhsrata 
also, we must suppose, there was an established system 
of the social “eSos”. 'Chere was, e. g. the ancient Indian 
fourfold class system," the “ChaturvaTnya” based on men’s 

* Compare with this the very similar conception of Plato’s 
Republic-— vrheve he upholds a threefold class-system — guardians 
auxiliaries and artisans— -based on, as Gita would say, “Gupakarma” 
(capacity and function). Plato’s third class conprises the third and. 
fourth of the Git5.— See Plato’s Repuhlic~esp. Sook IV et foil. 
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capacity and function, “Gunakarnia.” Culture, Defence, 
Maintenance, and Service were the chief functions to be 
served in a society. The second of chese — Defence or 
Protection against injuscice or violence — was Arjuna’s, 
and this was quite obvious. But tor a moment, this 
obvious duty was thrown into the background and an- 
Ouher aspect of the situation came to the front. It was the 
>dea of killing his kith and kin in fhe w^ar that was before 
him. It meant to him simple and unmitigated cruelty 
and bloodshed, and this for the sake of something the 
value of which perhaps did not sanction all this. “Much 
it grieved his heart to think what man had made of man.*’ 
(Wordsworth). If doing war w^as a social function and 
therefore a duty, so also were kindness and love for all 
life, — forgiveness even to the erring. These latter also 
were prescribed by the social Thus there arose a 

Gonfliot in his mind between his duties as a warrior 
and his duties as a “ man. ” As s warrior he w^anted 
lo vindicate individual ts.nd social justice and as a ‘ man” 
wanted to forgive his dear, though eiring, brethren. With 
such conflicts in one's mind comes to birth a moral philo- 
sophy, as distinct from a moral code. For a man of Arjuna’s 
development and calibre, the time had come, when a mere 
hec of established moral rules had no power to satisfy him 
and he wanted to go to Jhs root of the matcer behind these 
conventional and apparently dogmatic formulae and see 
for himsolf whether there be any crnical justificatimi of 
these. Tn other words, he wanted a moral philosophy 
not a moral, code. A moral code taken seriously always 
leads to a moral philosophy ; to or “Mores.” 

4 

The solution ol the problem (the Genesis of which we 
Some Characteris- sketclied above ) as is offered by the 
lues of the Gita 5olu- Gita is a twofold one. On the one 
tioa. ' hand, Oita gives character-sketches oi 
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the ideal “Man;** and on the ocher, it gives descriptions 
and justifications of the Ideal itself. We shall utilise 
both these in the following account of the Gita Ethics, 

One of the first impressions left on one’s mind by a 
perusal of the ethical teachings of che Gita is its wonder- 
ful catholicity of outlook and a spirit of toleration for all 
creeds and sects. The sacrificial and ritualiscic Ethics oi 
the Mimaiisakas, the ascetic ethics of the Vedantists and 
the Buddhists, the devotional Ethics of other schools, etc, 
are all accepted in pare and yet absorbed in its reconcil- 
ing, yet original, synthesis. The Gita ideal is, further, not 
a static concept, a rigid law which is no respecter of the 
moral aspirant — but is an ideal which admits o\ a vj.riely 
of approaches and has a variety of aspects admitting ol: 
individul choice and adapiation. Further, whate'^’er ihe 
external form of action, the Gic^ asks us to go behind to 
the attitude, intention or motive underlying the activity 
and to find moral value there, rather than in the external 
ceremonialism of a particular creed. In ,»his single thought 
the Gica evinces a wonderful uoieration lor differing people 
and opens up a possibility for their unificauIoA. 

5 

What then is the practical (moral and religious) ideal 
of the Gica? According to the Gita 
^Ettico-lSligioM Pliilosophy, God is more or less present 
Ideal. in all things. This we have seen. Now 

the bearing ot this upon its practical 
philosophy — one’s Ethics are determined by one’s Meta- 
physics — is ihat the practical or ethical end becomes the 
fulfilment or satisfaction of all the aspects or sides of the 
life of the Self according to their nature and value. “ The 
moral ideal is a state of well-being. The well-being which 
in a calm hour we desire is always an abiding sali*" I action 
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of an abiding Self.**' Gita generally casts its conceptions 
in a more philosophico-religious language. Its ideal is 
described variously as Brahmi-sthiti, Brahma-Samscha. 
Brahma-nirvana, Brahma-samsparsa eLo. God or Brah- 
man being the sole ultimate value, we must assert the 
same in our own personality and human consciousness 
must luncfcion as God-consciousness. The Highest life is a 
life oi Self-realisation in the highest sense. It is a divine 
life in which all things are done as if by and for God. 
This is the life of a Schicapraiha. It is an all-round ful- 
filment of God through man. “ It (the Echioal ideal of the 
Gita) is union or assimilation with Brahman in action, 
acting fiom the divine standpoint, — in ihe same way as 
God does.*’ I In short, “ union with the Highest through 
Logic, Love and Life”^ U the only absolute value, the 
realisation of which is the practical ideal set forth before 
us by che Gita. As Professor Radhakrishnan puts it — 
** The endi- che harmonious efficiency of the several sides 
of our life by which truth is attained, beaucy created and 
conduct perfected *’ 

6 

This K then the praclical Ideal of the Gita. It can be 
variously described as Perfectionism, 
allS's-r^e^^^Q?ta’s^" Eudsemonism, Self-realisation, etc. The 
“Three i^aths.” meaning is the same. It is the view 
which Plato and Aristotle held in an- 
cient cinies in Europe and it is also the view thac Butler and 
the modern Ethical Idealists, such as Green and others, on 
the whole, are inclined to hold. Quite in recent times, 

* Fairbrother’s Philosoyhy of T, H, Oreen — p. 80. See alsc 
Green’s ProUgomcna, Sec. 171. 

1 S. Tattvabhushan’s Knshna and the Gita p. 348. 

Professor Badhaknslinan’s phras#». 

t Oi-i. cit i. 553.' 
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Dr. Rashc all’s Ethics of the total well-being comes very 
near to the view of ihe Glca. But the affinicy of the Gila- 
ethics to that ot Plato in particular is startling. Plato’s 
ideal, for the individual as well as for the state, wa« justice 
and by justice he simply meant the harmonious working of 
all the three aspects of the individual’s mental life or that 
of the corresponding classes of the society, which is simply 
the individual writ large.** Tho same harmony is the 
Gita’s ideal for the individual (and the society). Cogni- 
tion, affection and conation — which are the three broad 
aspects of human life — are all to be developed to perfection 
and none excluded or neglected Yet persons may differ 
in their individual psychical make-up and all che three 
aspects ot their mental slruciure (though all must be pre- 
sent in every one) may not be equally or uniformly per- 
fectible, Hence arise types of men according hO the predo- 
minance of this or that aspect — cognition, conation or 
affection. Some may God ; oihers sen e Him : 

others still loie Him. The ideal realised is the same. The 
Paths followed may be different according to fche individn- 
al’s peculiarity and approach. These again are not mutu- 
ally exclusive but are essentially overlapping and mutu- 
ally complementary. The names that the Gita literature 
gives to these paths are “ Jhana-Yoga ” (the Path of Rea- 
son or Knowledge), “ Karma-Yoga ” .( the Path of the Act- 
ing or Service) and “ Bhakfci-Yoga ”/( the Path ot Love or 
Devotion),! We shall say a few words on each of these. 

’^See for further details Plato’s Republic, especially, Book TV^^ijulL 

hDr, Kurtakoti (op. cit.—p. 20) says — “The GIt5 classifies 
religious aspirants into four broad divisions- the active man, the 
emtional man, tjie mystic and the man of reason.” — But such a view 
has wo evidence in tho Gita and is psychologically unsound. Nor 
has Dr. Kurtakoti cited any reasons tor his view. My own view is 
that the mystic ( Dhyana-Yogin ) as the Gita understands it can be 
assimilated to either the reasonable or the emotional type of the 
Gita and that it has not been meant by the GItS to be a separate 
type. Gita recognises only those three classes which correspona ro 
the Yogas given in the text. Of course, Dr. Kurtakoti also is right 
if we leave out his “ mystic class. 
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“ Jiiana-Yoga” is the perfection or the satisfaction of 


Tbe Jnana»Yog8 
or the Path of 
Knowledge. 

(i) Its Nature and 
Significance. 


the impnlse to know in man. Know- 
ledge is the distinctive gift of man and 
his most valued possession. Highest 
Knowledge, besides giving a right pers- 
pective of things, leads to the liberation 


ol the Self. Says Krishna (xiv. 1) — 


m q?f T%fSw^T RRT: U 


1 will again declare (to you) the highest knowledge, the 
best (of ail sons) of knowledge, hicving learnt which all 
Sages have reached perfection beyond (che bonds of) this 
(body). (Telang). Knowledge Is oi two kinds, knowledge 
of the one in the many i e. “Jhana *’ (wisdom); and the 
knowledge of che many in one i. e. “ Vijhana ” (science). 
T^ie one is iiituicive ; the other is ratiocinative. All know- 
ledge, however. Is one after all; all knowledge is the 
knowledge of God and Gica is never tired of praising 
:n.e value of real knowledge. Action icself — on which Gita 
lays such an emphasis, as we shall see later — without 
knowledge is blindness. Gita is very rigorous in it*: con- 
demnation of the superficial ceremonialism of the Mlmafi- 
sakas. For instance — 


W (iv. 37) 


■** To an instructed or wi^e) Brahmin, there is a-i much 
^ udlity in the (ceremonialistic or ritualistic) Vedas — (there 
is none, such is the sense), as there is in a well cr re- 
servoir when there are floods of water everywhere.*’ (Tilak). 
Our aim sh' uld, therefore, be not keeping to the word 
or letter of the Veclas, but rather to assimilate their spirit. 
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The different sacrifices prescribed and described in the 
Vedas are to be interpreted as so many philosophical 
symbolisms.”"' In fact the idea of '‘Yajna” sacrifice, is 
so enlarged and generalised by the Gita as to cover all aoti- 
•vity done for the attainment of the Supreme. And of all 
these latter, knowledge is held in "very high estimation. 
Says the Lord (iv. 33)— 

<TW SIH II 

“ The sacrifice of knowledge. Oh Terror of your foes, is 
superior to the sacrifice of material things ; for action, O 
Son of PrithI, is wholly and entirely comprehended in 
knowledge." (Telang, with changes). Or, again, vide the 
following description of “ Jnana ” in terms of the sacri- 
ficial symbolism itself — 

flRritr: Hili II (iv. 37) 

“As fire well-kindled, O Arjuna, reduces fuel to ashes, so the 
fire of knowledge reduces all actions to a^es.” (Telang). 

To the Karmins also, therefore, knowledge is the 
essentiaj thing. Mere Karma-yoga divested of Jiiana is 
a soulless mechanism. Karman must be saturated and 
distilled by knowledge. Nor is Bhakti-yoga complete with- 
out knowledge. Of all the Bhaktas, one with knowledge 
is the best. Says the Gita, (vii 17-18) — 

( wqf ) fn% r 

••• ••• 

(*r«pr:) frpfT 5^1^ h wm. ii 

“ Of these (devotees), he who is possessed of knowledge, 
who is always devoted, and whose worship is. (addressed) 

* Ghose's word in his Essays on the^Gtta, 
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to one (Being) only, is es;eeraed highest Allt^ese av.^ 

noble. But the man po^ses=!ed of knowledge is deemed by 
me to be my own Self. ” (Telang). 

Knowledge in fact is essential to all ethical culture 
and is the pancea of all life’s troubles and is the holiest 
thing in the'Jworld. Says the Gita (iv. 36-38) — 

ffsrk w'KTJw I 


’’’PIT qff 50% 1 


You will cross over all difficulties ( or sins ) by means 

oi the boat of knowledge alone For there is in 

this world no means of sanctification like knowledge, ” 
( Telanga, with changes ). 


How to attain such knowledge, a sort of knowledge 
for which Gita thinks no praise 

The'vJua’ofsdmca '‘■0 *^"0 high? Real knowledge 

and is not to he had by merely study 

or inYestigaoion. All spiritual truths 
are reverled by personality lO per«?onality. Strange as it 
may sound Zn mod^^rn ear-’, real knowledge or wisdom 
is always an intuition transmicted by one Individual to 
another I Wisdom canno^ be caiighc in a dead leiier or a 
formula; h: someihmg that mere words cannot convey, 
books cannot teach, Plato in one of his dialogues — “Phse- 
drus ” — hos broached this question and has rightly tried to 
establish fche superiority otsookp)! over ifrittoi word. The 
written word, like a rigid law, takes no account of the in- 
dividual who is to be its recipient. Hence the need of in- 
dividual instruction, especially in matcers of spirituality. 
There the spirit instructs spirit. — Yet mere external instruc- 
tion will not do. The pupil’s mind must be equipped to 
receive it. Wisdom is not something that is objectively 
accessible to the high and the low alike. Wisdom demands 
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humility and purity of heart in the recipienc. Hence the 
necessicy of a life of service. GlcS, therefore, asks us co 
approach a real spiritual master in a spirit of humility and 
serve him as a matter of spiritual discipline so as to hold 
in due time, wiihhim a S'Ort of direct spiritual communion. 
Says the Gita (iv. 34) — 

% sTH ii 

'* That you should learn by <inhdaiion, (juesficjii ( investiga- 
cion) aivdswicp ; men of knowledge who perceived the 
tiuth will teach knowledge to you. ” ( Telang ). 

Gita also recognises the value of faith and self-con- 
trol in the life of the aspitant. Mere skepticism saps all 
vitality of life and thought. “ Faith Is groat ; lila-giving,” 
said Carlyle. Further, the true is also the grod and to 
realise the -truth, one must be good. As the Gita has it — 
SIH w: | ({y, 39 )_'‘ ^a,n of 

faith who is persevering and has controlled the renses 
attains knowledge.” ( Kurtakoti ) Such a 1 iie, then, 
of service and humility, faith and ^elf-control is the 
life that ultimately equips or qualifies one for the 
final conversion of the Soul which Is necessary for ^ho per- 
ception of the spiritual truth. Gita prescribes a system of 
Yogic practices to discipline mind for this consummation. 
These are principally described in the Vlth Chapter and 
the aim of them all is stilling the rebellious mind and the 
senses by a systematic sublimation and concetration of 
them cn the supreme by means of self-control and self- 
culture. But all these are means, and not i,he end and the 
Gits is conscious of this fact. Anything is as good as 
another if only it induces the final God-vision which is- 
sues in a God-life. It is a -vision and a life —in which 
“He (the aspirant>I sees me everywhere an'd sees everything 
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in Ma” (vi, 30). This is the ultimate knowledge to which 
Jnana-yoga leads. It means the knowledge of God or 
Brahman as the unity behind all phenomena pereieved by 
the logical intellect of man. It means the knowledge of 
the unity of the microcosm and macrocosm, of the “ That 
thou art ” of which we spoke above (p. 56). 

8 


The Bhakti-Yoga 
or Path of Love 
(i) Its signifi- 
cance. 


The Path of Knowledge despite its wonderful ex- 
cellence is suited to abstract intellects. 
Knowledge of God as the supreme unity 
of phenomena is vouchsafed to a few gift- 
ed intellects and only after a good deal of 
the effort of abstract understanding. The 
unity is not apparent on the face of the world and its 
realisation requires one to undergo a testing drill of 
meditative self-culture. Says the Gita, ( xii. 5 ). — 

— “Por those whose minds 
are directed to the unperceived ( abstract ), the trouble 
is much greater.” ( Telang, with changes). The effort 
of hard thinking is impossible for many. Bhakti-yoga 
(Path of Love or Devotion) is verily a path that is suited 
to all, — even the ignorant and the lowly. Gita calls 
it the Royal-lore-Royal-secret ( Raja-vidya-Raja-guhya ). 
Says the Gita (ix. 32) — ✓ 

»Tf If qw qiqum: i 


*■ O Son of Pritha, even those who are one of sinful birth’ 
women, Vaisyas, and Sudras likewise, resorting to me, 
attain the supreme goal,” (Telang). 




What, then, is this Bhakti-yoga which promises us to 
save all ’ It is the Perfection of the 
Its nature. emotional side of Man. It is the God- 
' ward sublimation of tiie “ I/jms ” or 
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Love in Man/ The Gita thus declares itself distinctly 
against that sort of ethics which aims at annihilating all 
feeling and sensibility. Feeling, emotion are neither good 
nor bad in themselves. It is there object that determims- 
their moral value. Feeling which is unopposed to realpielv 
or “ Dharma ” is not only not objected to by the Gita , but 
is expressly declared to be good and desirable ( vii. 11 ) — 

I— “ I am that Love among 
beings which is noc opposed to piety.” ( Telang, wiLh 
changes ). 

The nature of Bhakti preached in the Gita is essen- 
tially the same as in other religions. It is the Love and 
Worship of God with all means at your command. As the 
Gita says— ^ 

* 

*RrT^T% n ( ix. 37 ) 

“Whatever you do, 0 Son of KuntI, whatever you eat 
whatever sacrifice you make, whatever you give, whatever 
penance you perform, do that as offered to me. ” (Telang). 

One offers one’s whole personality to the Beloved God. 
Further the Bhakta has complete faith in his God and 
he resigns himself to His care. Supreme devotion and 
supreme self-surrender — Bhakti and Prapatti — are th( 
highest Goals of a Bhakta. 

Of course, the God who is the object of devotion f 
a God in some sense and at least ^ 
T^Oodand begin with distinct from the Bhakt^ 
t eB a ta. However closely love may unite, th 

Lover and the Beloved remain distinct.^ In the Bhakt 

* Plato Id his Symposium has given, in Socrates’ speech 
Love, a brilliant description of the sublimation of Love towards 
Highest Beauty. If for the latter, we substitute God^ the desor 
in many respects resembles that* of Bhakti in the Gita. 

t Eadhakrishnan— Op ^ci^. p. 5C9. % 

6 [ BhagavadgltS : a Study] 
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yoga, the Brahman of JfiSna-yoga is envisaged as Puru- 
shottama. It is this symbolisation of Brahman as Punidio- 
tcama which has adopted JMna-yoga for the feebler intdl- 
lecte. But this adaptation is no mitigation of truth. Puru- 
shottama is the Brahman Itself. And the distinctness too 
between God and Bhakta, we must suppose, is a vaulting 
one. When the devotion is perfected, then the individual 
and his God become suffused into one spiritual ecstasy. 
Bhakti-yoga is not incompatible with Monism; only it is 
not an absolute, but a transfiguard monism that it upholds. 
God and Bhakta can infinitely overlap; yet Bhakta as such 
cannot be observed in Divine Existence and yet again the 
former Is not a limitation of the latter. It must be confess- 
ed that there is something mystical here; buc perhaps actual 
life rather than speculation must solve such problems of 
the relation of God and man. In the meanwhile, the sug- 
gestions of the Gita as regards the non-concradiction of 
monism and devotion deserves our respectful consideration. 


The attitude of tolerance which is the characteristic 
. . note of the Gita religion is brought out 

the Oita Bhakti. especially in its Bhakti-yoga. The 
Devotee may pray or worship any Deity 
and yet that prayer or worship reaches the One who is the 
^od of Gods. That is how GitS makes room for all faiths 
nd creeds. It is here chat Gita can claim to be putting 
irward a universal religion. To Christians Christ is the 
nly Saviour. Islam holds Mahomet to be the only 
“rophet of God. Hinduism of which Gita is a typical 
vxposition is not so exclusive but recognises Divinity 
a'herever found. The Doctrine of the Ten Divine In- 
irnations is a standing testimony of this assimilative 
jver and vitiality of che Hindu religion. I give below a 


(ii) * See H. li. Bbattaoharjis article on “The Vitality of Hindu 
ion" in No. IV of the "Philosophical Quarterly," (January 1926), 
be has elaborated this point. 
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few texts Irotn the Gila on which the al>ove remarks ha”t 
been based — 

srm ii ( ix. 23 ) 

“Even the devotees of the other DevatSs, who worship v itl’ 
faith, are really worshipping Me in an indirect manner. ‘ 
( Kurtakoti, w ith changes ). 

JTsr "n^r ’m: 11 ( ii. 11 ) 

“Whoever taxe refuge in Me in whatever lorm, I take thcr 
into My service in that torm. Men iollow My path, 0 son 1 1 
Pricha, in alJ manner of ways.’’ (Kurtakoti, with changes)* 


The Path 1 1 Bhakti, as we said, is one of systematic 
^ .. God ward sublimation of out aflfectivi. 

Sublimation. nature. This is done by a renunciatn n 
of the lower ob]’eoi.s of our passicu'- 
and desire'- and substituting for them objects, higher and 
higher. M^iv viutward renunciation however, will nol di 
That would he hypocrisy, mithijochara (ili. 6). Kot enjoy- 
ing lower pleasures is not ihe right uhing to be aimed at • 
it is a merely negative attitude- Not wanting them and 
being above them is the more proper UotiuUde. And thi* 
is done by e,eadiiy concentrating on ihe Supreme. As the 
Glia graphically puts it (ii. 59) — 

?i|=Ts 1 

<Ti: ^ II 

“ OhjaCuS are removed from the eiubodied (being), who 
does not take rhem in (through the senses) but not so the 
love of ohjeot'a even love i® removed after having seen the 
Highest (Love).’’ (Kurtakoti). 
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No desires or passions can perturb the peace ot a man. 
who has controlled himself by concentration on the Para 
or the Highest. He is the master of them all ; not they his 
infinite peace belongs to him. As the Gita puts it in its 
wonderful imagery (ii, 70) — 

5rgc^i*TT ^ ^ ^ ii 

’■ As the streams of water enter the sea which is constantly 
filled on all side.« and yec stands unmoved, so into whom- 
K)-ever enter all desires (without affeciing him) he alone 
attains peace, not the man who has all sons of desires.” 

C Kuitakoti ). 

Such a man does all that he does for his God, and 
Divinity touches his being at every 
(.>i) »*Ood is Loe.’’ point and transforms it all. Eternal 
Communion and Love of the Beloved 
God is promised to him. To God none is dearer than such 
\ Bhakta. The following texts can match any world’s re- 
ligious or revealed literature for their deep religious feeling 
jind the love of mankind wich are evinced in them ; — to 
Hinduism also, let us note, “God is Love.” — 
k ix. 37 ) — “ This is my word of promise. 

O Kaunteya. that he who loveth Me shall not perish.” 
(Tladhakrishnan) ; or vide the climax in the following 
(iviii. 65-66) — 

nf i 

• 55Irqr % TW7W M u 

st| BT II 

'' Merge thy mind in Me, be thou My devotee, prostrate 
thyself before Me, thou shalt come even unto Me. I pledge 
chee My troth, thou art dear unto Me Abandoning all the 
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Dharmas, come unto Me alone tor shelter ; sorrow not, ^ 
will liberate thee from all sins.” (Radhakrishnan). Even^'/ 
the fallen and the wicked, the Gita has a word of hope < 
love (ix. 33)— 

Even if a very ill-conducted man worships Me, n “ 
worshipping anything else, he must certainly be deemed 
be good, tor he has well resolved.” (Telang). 

Passages bearing on the Bhakti are too many, 

to find a place in our brief discu*^^^ i 
Remarks?^ ^ here. We recommend the [Xih a a. 1 
XTTth chapter in particular to the read- 
er in this connection. The Ideal of Bhakti that is paintt j 
3n the Oita is of such a transcendenc merit that* it can vei - 
ly be declared to be one of the world’s best Bhakti gospe"** . 
It sees God everywhere, and see^> eveything in God ' 

Glt§*s ethical Ideal, however, is not a one-sided or ' 
Even a Bhakta has need of knowledge ; a Jiianin Bhab ' 
Is preferred by God, a« said above. So also activity 
demanded of the Ideal Man. Says Prof. Radhakrishna. 
tOp, cit p. 565) — “ The ideal devotee of the Gita is one 
whom love is lighted up by knowledge and bursts for: 
into a fierce desire to su9fer for mankind.” We proceed 
therefore, to Karmayoga or the Path of Activity. 

9 


It is this doctrine that is a distinct and origin a* 
contribution of the Gita to che evolution 
thePauToVser^^^^ theory. ‘‘Knowledge* 

(i> Its distinctive axid “ Devotion ” are both of them to 
Significance. found in the pre-Gita ethical specula- 

tions. “ Karman ” also was there already ; but the peculu. 
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1 eaning and slgnificauctf lhao Gita give's lu Kaa an make 
Its doctrine quite an independent and an origina me. Ii 
1 =! also this aspect of the teaching of the GitS '^loh wa‘« 
re.evant to the pioblem before Arjunaand which, therefore. 
K ishj'a ha<- taken pains to philosophically vindicate 

We shall here tieao of “ Karmayoga ” a" briefly as 
possible, as so much has now been written upon it by 
T'lak and others. We '>hall also avoid quotatnais in this 
.section as there are too many passages in the G ta bearing 
in this subject. We make here a general reference especi- 
ally to the III, IV and Vth chapters and to the last part 
of (ihe XVIIIih chapter where the whole problem is brilli- 
ai'tly summed up and concluded We shall present below 
in (/heir logical sequence — not found in the G'ta — the main 
pi loositions of the Gif a Karma-yoga 


Gita develops or cDnsUucts its own the-is through 
a criticism of the previous tneories of 

iic. J of Pna£;- 

JUT*. evilalileiies*^ and obligation o. Karman 

in opposition lo the apostles ol: inaction 
ia the past. Kaiinan lies at the root of the whole world , 
but for Karman, the woild would not have bee" Not a 
a jmenl passes but kheie Karman. Karmar — action, 
ciiange, — they are the veiy law of life and their cejssation 
would be the cessation all life Even bare jodlly inain- 
tenarce requires Karman Ii is vain to avoid Kai nan. 


^ Compare the Herach-e IP saving— ’*• All thinsrs lowing’ — 
Eui^iet, op cit p li6 

i This must not be int».n tefced as ** DetermLiis»Tn < 1 Is itnrt ” ac- 
to the Gita GTt i does recognise the Soi Vs ^upe^ ^rit> to the 
^echamccilly determined 'vil Human Ireedoir is rec” t_€ ^elf aas 
- elevate itselt Arjuna, w b the whole gospel o" Kush a before 
L.iTa, was vet asVec’ to do a*' e chose ‘ Karmar s t rondihcn 
i destiry.* 
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Nor is there anything raan-made here. God Himseli 
ordained that Karman should keep the circuit of the world 
going and it is, therefore, an oh\ ious obligation to help in 
our own way the working of the world. Inaction would 
be the frustration of the Divine Purpose in us and a sin on 
our pari Action, therefore, is to be preferred to inaction 
under all circumstances. 

Nor does action come in the way of one’s spiriiiUal 
perfection and liberation of the Self Karman done in a 
spirit of Yajfia (saorificel i. e as a means to the realisation 
of the Supreme cannot be a bondage. Janaka and others 
attained perfection, even when they were in the mid-t of 
Karman, and even because of it 

Nor is mere cessation of Karman as such real inaction. 
A mere external or forced renunciation of Karman is itself 
a Karman. All depends on the inner attitude or motive 
which is more important than or even superior to Ktrman 
as such. There can be action in inaction and inaction 
even in action. 

Further, an example set forth of inaction would have 
a disastrous effect on the people. People follow the ex- 
amples of the Knowing and the Great. If these latter be 
inactive, the common and the undisoerning would imitate 
and cease working even for their own uplift. 

Nor do work and action mean or imply any incom- 
plete, unisatisfied purpose or desire and therefore an imper- 
fection. "Work is compatible with the Highest Perfection 
or Blessedness of the working individual. God Himself 
works and yet it cannot be said that He has any unaccom- 
plished end, except perhaps it be setting an example to 
and saving people through Love and Work A’Peifect 
Being nece'.sarily loves the ignorant and the imperfect, 
and works for them. 
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Demonstrating in this way the necessity and obliga- 
/•••i ^ of Karinan in opposition to the 

Criticism of the inactionists, Gita also gives, on the other 

Mtmansa Actionism. hand, a demonstration of the futility 
of the Karman-doccrine as understood 
by the Mimafisakas and others of their opinion. Kannan 
done for personal ends and irrespective of the commands of 
the (moral) science (sastra) admittedly leads to bondage ; 
but even the sacrificial or ceremonial Karman, so the 
Gita in the end argues, virtually results in bondage. For 
good fruit of Karman can lead you to heaven for a time, 
but chat is not the final destiny of the Self, as it returns 
inevitably to life as soon as its merit is exhausted. — ^And 
again, to one who really is a wise man, there is no need 
of ceremonial actions, because all action receives its con- 
summation in wisdom. Outward Karman as such has no 
value, apart from the inward iMoirledge.^'' 

With this critical work, the Gita develops its own 

xiv) The Gita’s Posi- theory of Karma-yoga. “It is a 

tive and Synthetic combination of pravrilti or work and 
Yoga*^^ *** Karma- nivrilti or withdrawal that the GltS 
teaches.” Absence of any attachment or 
hope of reward is the thing desirable and important in in- 
action and contribution to the realisation of the supreme — 
Spiritual perfection and Divine Service — is the essence of 
the action in its highest phases. Gita combines these two 
half-truths and gives us its doctrine of “Disinterested Duty” 
or “ Selfless Service." This is the ( Karma-yogat of the 
Gita which is described by GitS Itself as “ Perfection in 

* It is thus brought out that Karma- Y*off a does not impugn 
knowledge (Jnaoa). So also wicli Devotion ; Karma-yoga includes 
Bhakti also. 

T Tilak has proved that “ Yoga ” in the Gita — unless expressly 
stated to the contrary— asually means Karma-yoga. 
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■ W orks i ” (il 50). In our own phraseo- 

logy, Kanna-yoga is the Perfection of the active nature of 
Man, just as the other Yogas, as we saw, are the perfec- 
* tion of the other sides of man’s nature. 


This, then, is the /om of the Karma-yoga Ideal preach- 

/ ^ • “Perfection in Works.” 

(v; “Duties of One’s ,3 , ... , . . , ^ 

station in Life. ” where is the concrete to 

fill it with ? — In other words, what 
particular ( sort of ) actions does the Gita prescribe ? The 
answer to this question can be given in a phrase of Brad- 
ley’s — “The Duties of ones station in life,” — duties of 
one’s social function,— or in the words of the Gica icself — 
“the Duties of one’s Dharma.” This implies a whole social 
philosophy ( to enlarge upon which would take us longer 
than we have space here for). One’s Dharma is determin- 
ed by one’s social function (Karman), which again is deter- 
mined by one’s capacity or aptitude Culture, defence 

maintenance and service, as we said before, are the four 
main functions in a society and the persons who take up 
these are the four broad classes ( castes 1 ) of the society. 
Doing the works of one’s class - function — which is one’s 
Dharma — is the higest duty of them. So, Oh Arjrina, — 
Krishna says in substance — do your prescribed work 
nujaia- karman, in a selfless spirit and as a loving service 
to God. Spiritual perfection through Karman, — ( Rea- 
lisation of the supreme ) — ^Perfection in activity lies essen- 
tially in observing this Dharma^ As the Poet says— 

Do thy Duty; that is best. 

Leave unto God all the rest. 

10 


We have now finished our survey of the three different 


The Budaemonistic 
Solidarity of the 
“Three Paths.” 


aspects of the Ethical doctrine of the 
Gita. In all these, we found that none 
can be kept aloof from the others The 
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three together forin one integral ethico-religious ideal 
ol the Gits. { Individual differences, as we have said, may 
lead to emphasis on this or that aspect of it. ) To aim at 
the Highest— the Para or God, — in whatever we do, 
— in our knowledge, our love, our work, — and thus to per- 
fect ourselves, to realise our “ Selves ” is the Ideal — ethical 
and religious — of tiie Gits “ Develc^ment and harmo- 
nious functioning of all the aspects of our nature ” — this 
may he said to be the modern paraphrase of it. Total 
well-being — ehSaiuorj'ia — of man is the end of all our 
ethical effort and religious aspiration. Total, mark. All 
sides of man’s nature will have fulfilment and none ex- 
cluded or atrophied, — neither instinct nor intellect. A 
happy commonwealth of human nature — ^the complete pei"- 
sonality of man will be realised and this is best done by 
regulating* all our functions and activities in the light of 
the Highest or God. The lower then becomes permeated 
by the Higher ; — ( a virtual ) inaction of the lower makes 
place for the action of the Higher ; — Man vacates for God I 
Religion thus becomes the pole-star of ethical development 
and God and man meetl! and there remains only (the 
Law of ) Pure Intuition and Fulfilment ! ! ! 

The practical philosophy ( Ethics and Religion ) of . 
the Gita will take much time and space for a complete 
presentation of it. The above is a very meagre attempt. 
But this must suffice for our purposes here. And now, 
looking once more at our Interpretation-table on the 
page 40, we see that our hypothesis there about the Ethics 

* Gitli in its practical ethics has greatly emphasized the value 
of “ Regulation. ” Vide— e. g. (vi, 16-17) where this is brought out. 
This aspect of Gita’s teachings comes very near to the Doctrine of 
“ lsothing-in-exces> ” in ancient Greek Philosophy. Al&o compare 
here the Piatonie doctrine of “ 'Trepx?’’ (limit or regulation ) in the 
Phihhu> and the Aristotelian doctrine of “ /-feo-ore? ” (mecn) in 
the Nichomachean Ethics. 
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or the Gita has now been duly substantiated and latiiiec 
by our expository account of it given above. The Ethics 
of the Gita are an Ethics of complete Personality and they 
combine both Pravritti (activism) and Nivritti (Quietisir. 
OP asceticism) in a large synthesis of Eudsemonism!^' 


* This term we owe originall.r to Plato and Arisroile., But in 
nodern ethical literature, it unfortunafcley bad fallen under helon^- 
!tio misuse. It has been revived and brought into use agCih. in its 
lative innocence principally by Professor James Seth, in his EtM- 

sal Principles.* ** 
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EPILOGUE 

A General Conclusion 

We thus see that the Gita gives us a philosophical 
Synthesis — speculative and practical— which avoids and 
reconciles the partial formulations of the past. This Is at 
least whac is brought out by an objective and a historical 
study of the Gita, as distinguished from an apologetic 
or a partisan exegesis of it. During the course of our 
study, we have also “^een that the Gita has already 
many philosophical Ideas and conceptions which we find 
current in European phil<i>.ophy to-day. 
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Correct 

6- 

10 

aud 

and 

7 

8 

away 

a way 

9 

3 from heloiv omit ( p. 436 ) 


10 

3 

a lower order ” 

a lower ore 
(p. 436)’ ” 

13 

2 

negetivistic 

negativistic 

13 

Sevmid V'efSe 



14 

18 

pointonly 

point only 

16 

7 

of life 

of life.” 

17 

9 

ciiscormy 

customary 

18 

16 

eastward 

westward 

18 

17 

westward 

eastward 

19 

11 

latter 

former 

19 

11 

former 

latter 



100 

23 

27 

strange, to find 

24 

27 

of the matter). 

24 

28 

to say to be 

25 

15 

implies 

20 

10 

thics 

29 

16 

— of. 

31 

II 

fact. 

34 

8 

principles 

3? 

3 from below 

is 

18 

6 from below 

on . 

39 

5 

importance 

41 

14 

♦ 

preentalion 

43 

A A 

^frojti below 

time. 

44 

22 

representaoions 

4? 

16 

nihils 

47 

22 

proportion 

61 

14 

his views for 

68 

14 

Incarnation 

70 

20 

process 

side 

70 

26 

“ God. ” 

73 

12 

respecter of the 

82 

12 

observed 

82 

4: from below 

vitiality 

88 

7 from beloio 

(Karma-yoga 

91 

5 

large 


strange to fin 

of the matter 

be) 

to say, 

imply 

ethics 

of 

facts. 

principles are 
in 

one’s 

unimport,ance 

presentation 

time. ” 

representation 

nihilo 

proposition '' 
his views to th 
Gita, for 
incarnation 
process ? 
sole 

“ Good. ” 
respecter of thi 
personality oft 
absorbed 
vitality 
(Earma-) yoga 

1 nvrvait 






